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MHE feeling of satisfaction with which one 
stands upon a great mountain that has 
hitherto been seen only in the distance, and 


| 
| 


from its hight contemplates close at hand its | 


composition and configuration; or with which | 


foreign lands, heretofore known only by the | 


inspired or classic page, are trod and examined, 


is much the same as the emotions produced | 
when a personal acquaintance or a faithful bi- 
ography reveals to us the private life of a man | 


whom in his public career we were obliged and 
delighted to admire, but could not fully under- 
stand and appreciate. The reputations of all 
men are not enhanced by a closer inspection of 
their more secluded habits. It will not do to 
trace too narrowly the sources of their inspira- 
tion, or the secrets of their actions. Few dis- 
tinguished characters, however, can better afford 
to be thoroughly known than Rufus Choate; 
the outside official man but inadequately re- 
veals the truly-regal wealth of intellect and 
sentiment which it fell to him to possess. He 
is, beyond doubt, contemplated in every aspect, 
one of the completest of the great men which 
his generation produced. 

If there be any defect in the constitution of 
his character, it is, what too often occurs in the 
making up of public men, the want of a dis- 
tinct profession of personal religion. The ab- 
sence, however, in him, as in many others of 
high position, proceeded not so much from dis- 
respect of the claims of religion, or want of at- 
tention to and reverence for its most spiritual 
import, as from a diffidence in assuming a pro- 
fession which, to so thoughtful and conscientious 
a mind, involved such great responsibilities. 
Had he been converted in youth, had he then 


professed saving faith in Christ, he would 
Vou. XXVII.—25 





| 


probably never have had subsequently any 
scruples in maintaining his profession; but at- 
taining his deeper spiritual convictions in ma- 
turer life, with them also came those profound 
convictions of the exceeding breadth of God’s 
law ahd the ideal sanctity of Christian moral- 
ity, that neutralized or confused a sense of the 
duty of confession. But that he was a firm 
believer in the doctrines of Christianity, a warm 
lover of its ethics, a true friend of its living 
manifestations in the Church, and strove in no 
slight degree all through his life—in his later 
life even in a high degree—to be guided and 
comforted by its divine influences, his memoirs 
abundantly attest. Reared in a genial Chris- 
tian home, in old Essex, Massachusetts, he 
never swerved from the Evangelical faith which 
he saw daily illustrated in the lives of his par- 
ents, and also in the short but exemplary ca- 
reer of his younger brother, Washington, to 
whose soul his own was knit with a peculiar 
affection. The last words of this brother, dic- 
tated in a letter to him while a student of law 
at Washington, D. C., were never forgotten: 
“There is one subject, Rufus, upon which we 
must not be dumb so that we speak not, nor 
deaf so that we hear fot, nor blind so that we 
may not see. It is a subject upon which im 
The sentence was never completed, unless its 
completion be considered the accomplishment 
of the great desire of the dying brother. When 
his esteemed and scholarly friend, Prof. George 
Bush, adopted the opinions of Swedenborg, and 
wrote urging him to examine the great mystic 
writer, his simple reply was, “ For my part I 
know him not, and have a timorous disinclina- 
tion to being shocked, waked, or stunned out 
of the ‘trivial, fond’ prejudices and implicit 
takings-up of a whole life. But it is your 
privilege to be a seeker for truth with pure 
aims and a most appreciating eye and spirit.” 
Here was the expression of genuine modesty 
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and charity rarely excelled, and, alas ! too rarely 
imitated. To Choate it was no light matter to 
abandon hastily a faith sanctioned by the high- 
est wisdom and piety. It was this profound 
reverence for God’s Word, for the opinions of 
those who had proved and illustrated it in their 
best moments, which was the sheet-anchor of 
his soul amid the skepticism which, with its 
airy, plausible intellectualism, prevails among 
the literary circles of Boston. No dread of in- 
vestigation or work, no liking for superficiality 
or fear of ghostly questions, deterred him from 
cutting loose from the moorings of orthodoxy, 
but the well-grounded persuasion that the end- 
less explorations could not bring him to a bet- 
ter or safer anchorage. Around him he saw 
those who had cut away, drifting and driven 
into the ever-whirling, thickening eddies of un- 
belief and uncertainty, and, for his part, desti- 
nies too fearful were involved in the problem 
of human life for him to afford to doubt. Mr. 
Choate was a close, habitual student of the 
Bible and divine things. ‘At the beginning of 
the first session of Congress which he attended 
as a member, 1844-45, in a plan of work which 
he drew up for the employment of his time are 
these words: “On Sunday the Greek Testament, 
and Septuagint, and French.” “And now for 
details of execution” foreach day. “IV. Then— 
subject to claims of debate and of court—Greek, 
Latin, French, at supra, Burke, Zaylor.” I 
emphasize the last to show with what religious 
author he daily communed. After reaching 
London in 1850, he wrote in his diary: “This 
hour is for exercise, however. I mean next to 
read every day a passage in the Bible, a pas- 
sage in the Old and in the New Testament, 
beginning each; and to commit my ‘daily food.’” 
Such a mind, systematically poring over the 
divine page, familiarizing itself with its teach- 
ings, could not fail to be penetrated with its 
spirit. He did not wander off to the vestiges 
of Christianity to ascertain its truth, but came 
directly to the living oracle and satisfied him- 
self that the Gospel is its own best evidence. 
At the twenty-fifth anniversary of the settle- 
ment of the Rev. Dr. Adams over the Essex- 
Street Church, Boston, where he worshiped, a 
celebration complimentary to the pastor was 
given, and Mr. Choate being called upon to 
speak, said, among other things highly felici- 
tous, “We have attended this worship and at- 
tached ourselves to this society, because we 
have believed that we found here a union of a 
true and old religion, with a possibility and the 
duty of a theory of culture and of love for that 


in which the mental and moral nature of man | Trench, a Halsean lecture by the same author, 
may be developed and may be completely ac- | a discourse by Jeremy Taylor, or a chapter in 





complished” —“ in the way of our fathers, we 
worship God in this assembly. We believe that 
the sources, and proof, and authority of relig- 
ion rest upon a written revelation communica- 
ted by the Supreme Will to a race standing in 
certain specific abnormal conditions. What that 
Will, honestly gathered, teaches, composes the 
whole religious duty of man.” ‘These things, 
truly and honestly interrogated, reveal a certain 
state of truths, and these compose our creed 
and the creed of every other denomination pos- 
sessing, and preaching, and maintaining a kin- 
dred theology;” and “we adhere to this form 
of faith because we believe it to be the old 
religion, the true religion, and the safest, and 
because, also, we have thougit there was no 
incompatibility between it and the largest and 
most generous mental culture and the widest 
philanthropy, that are necessary in order to 
complete the moral and mental development 
and accomplishment of man.” 

These extracts, words of gold as they are, 
convey only partially the fullness and forcible- 
ness of his testimony on that occasion to the 
true idea of Christian orthodoxy, and are valu- 
able not only as a masterly presentation in a 
brief compass of its exposition, but also as the 
expression of his own deliberate convictions, at 
an age when, for completeness of attainments 
and thoroughness of insight, he was certainly 
competent to form opinions. Rufus Choate was 
no mere lawyer or politician; he was a philoso- 
pher conversant with the wisdom of ages, and 
a judgment which he pronounced was a gener- 
alization of facts which he had carefully weighed. 
If such was the opinion which he avowed in 
the maturity of his powers and popularity, it 
might be expected that he would stand by it to 
the end, and that his last days would prove the 
sincerity and tenacity of his faith. In sickness 
his heart rested upon the judgments which his 
understanding had settled in health. On Sat- 
urday, the 16th of April, 1859, he left the scenes 
of professional triumph on account of broken 
health, and sought in a few days the quiet 
scenes of Dorchester, where his faith was to be 
tried, and confirmed for the last and greater tri- 
umph of life over death. Where now did his 
mind turn for strength and consolation? ‘He 
read as much as he was able, but more fre- 
quently listened—his daughter reading aloud— | 
not to whole volumes or continuous discussions, | 
but a few pages of Bacon, a scene in Shak- 
speare, a few lines of Homer, a page of Words- 
worth, a poem by Tennyson, and oftener still to 
religious works; to a parable or miracle by Dr. 
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the Pilgrim’s Progress.” “The early hours of 
the day were devoted to the Bible.” Thus in 
communion with the lovely forms of nature, 
presented in so many diversified aspects in the 
environs of Boston, and with the even more 
various and beautiful forms of the sacred Word, 
did he spend his last hours upon his native 
shore. Soon afterward, in the attempt to make 
the voyage to Europe to aid his recovery, he 
was landed at Halifax a dying man, where early 
on the morning of July 13, 1859, he expired, 
in the sixtieth year of his age, and the fullness 
of his powers and fame. The news of his death 
spread a gloom over the community even in 
Halifax, and was received at home with un- 
mingled sorrow throughout all sections of the 
country. 

I have been more particular to exhibit the 
proofs of Mr. Choate’s religious opinions and 
character than the limits of this article would 
otherwise allow, because it has seemed to me 
important that American youth should have 
distinctly before them such a noble example of 
Evangelical faith in one of America’s wisest and 
ablest statesmen, and in one of New England’s 
most cultivated and discriminating minds, This 
sketch, inadequate as it is, would be still more 
imperfect if a showing were not made of what 
has already been assumed, that Mr. Choate pos- 
sessed mental qualities and acquisitions which 
rendered him one of the completest men of his 
times. In him there was as rare a combination 
of talents as can be found among his country- 
men. From the beginning of his college course 
to the end of his professional career he was 
always conceded the highest position by those 
with whom he was associated. He bore away 
the honors of his class at Dartmouth; he at 
once commanded general attention and admira- 
tion at the bar in South Danvers, in Essex, and 
in Boston, notwithstanding in all those places, 
especially the last, he had to enter the ranks 
composed of such giants in the law as Franklin 
Dexter, Jeremiah Mason, and Daniel Webster. 
Such ranks never open except to merit—a merit 
which compels acknowledgment; and yet among 
these, foremost, tallest, not only at the Suffolk 
bar, but at the bar of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, Mr. Choate stood within 
twelve months, his abilities conceded and his 
services liberally rewarded. Before removing 
to Boston he had been returned to the lower 
house of Congress from the old district of Essex 
South, and as a representative his intellectual 
accomplishments and wonderful oratory soon 
rendered him distinguished, and pointed him 
out as one of the ablest men of the New En- 
gland delegation, and a champion of the Whig 





party. In the House, 28th of March, 1834, he 
made a speech on the “removal of the depos- 
its,” which was so convincing, direct, and elo- 
quent, that “old Ben Hardin,” of Kentucky, 
was thoroughly captivated by it. The veteran 
debater’s uniform habit was, never to allow 
himself to listen to a speech on the same side 
upon which he was to speak; but on this occa- 
sion he thought he would linger a moment to 
notice the tone and manner of the new member. 
“That moment,” said he, “was fatal to my res- 
olution. I became charmed by the music of 
his voice, and was captivated by the power of 
his eloquence, and found myself wholly unable 
to move till the last word of his beautiful 
speech had been uttered.” When Mr. Webster 
was appointed a member of the Cabinet of 
President Harrison in 1841, Mr. Choate, against 
his own wishes and repeated refusals, was elected 
by the Massachusetts Legislature to succeed him 
in the United States Senate. That was the 
Ciceronian period of the national Senate, the 
epoch of its highest eloquence—when the brill- 
iant efforts of Clay, Webster, Calhoun, and a 
few others rendered American oratory worthy 
to be mentioned in connection with the classic 
times of British eloquence, in which Burke, 
Sheridan, Fox, and Pitt imparted to the House 
of Commons the imposing spectacle of mighty 
intellectual gladiators contending for the prize 
of constitutional liberty. Mr. Choate, with the 
ease which conscious power usually imparts, im- 
mediately, without noise or ostentation, glided 
into his natural position and became great 
among the greatest, wielding an influence alone 
due to his commanding talents and character 
on all occasions, whether in off-hand rencoun- 
ters or set and elaborate speeches, sustaining 
and augmenting his previous reputation for 
learning and eloquence. His arguments were 
usually exhaustive of any subject which he 
treated, presenting the fullest information, the 
most thorough aggregation of principles and 
facts, all in a style so simple, so felicitously 
illustrated with exuberant imagery, with apt 
and striking quotations from the ancient and 
modern classics, as to leave no more to be said 
on the matter under debate. 

All the while Mr. Choate was in Congress he 
was deeply engaged in his profession as a law- 
yer. No representative of the people ever more 
faithfully studied their interests, or conscien- 
tiously discharged the manifold duties of his 
station. Before entering Congress, while en- 
grossed with the details of a hard-working be- 
ginner at the law, he mapped out a compre- 
hensive course of study, the mastery of which 
he deemed necessary to fit him for his new 
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position. This course comprised not merely an 
intimate knowledge of the living questions of 
the day, but those profound underlying principles 


and methods which belong alike to every age | 


and to all nations. He habitually did the same 
thing in Congress. But while in Congress he 
devoted himself with equal unremitting dili- 
gence to his profession. He pursued its study 
as a science, with constancy and system; he 
tried cases involving the highest interests to 
individuals and to States, manifesting in them 
all a thoroughness of research, a familiar knowl- 
edge of incidents, a grasp of argumentation 
which astonished even judges upon the Supreme 
Bench. Devoted to his profession by taste, and 
bound alike to it by his pecuniary necessities, 
he felt himself obliged to retire from public life, 
which he did in 1845, when he threw himself 
wholly into what was to constitute his subse- 
quent life-work. His power and success as an 
advocate was probably never excelled in this or 
any other country. He wag alike at home in 
all sorts of cases, and seldom lost one, however 
difficult. Occasionally, when pitted against 
Webster, he had to succumb; but it was never 
from the lack of ability or any failure to pre- 
sent the strongest view of which his side was 
capable, but ordinarily from the inherent weak- 
ness of the case itself. The fame of his success- 
ful management of difficult cases spread widely, 
so that his business became increasingly exten- 
sive and remunerative. An incident occurred 
in a trial of a question of salvage, which illus- 
trates this point. “Jt was the case of the 
Missouri, an American vessel stranded on the 
coast of Sumatra, with specie on board. The 
master of the stranded vessel, one Dixey, and 
Pitman, the master of the vessel that came to 
her aid, agreed together to embezzle the greater 
part of the specie, and pretend they had been 
robbed of it by the Malays. Mr. Choate was 
cross-examining Dixey very closely to get out 
of him the exact time and nature of the agree- 
ment. 
the scheme, and that he objected to it, among 
other reasons, as dangerous. To which he said 


Pitman made a suggestion intended to satisfy | 


him. Mr. Choate insisted on knowing what the 
suggestion was. The witness hesitated to give 
it. Mr. Choate was peremptory, and the scene 
became interesting. ‘Well,’ said Dixey at last, 
‘if you must know, he said that if any trouble 
came of it we could have Rufus Choate to de- 
fend us, and he would get us off if we were 
caught with the money in our boots. a 
was several minutes,” says the biographer, “ be- 
fore the court could get on with the business.” 
Mr. Choate himself was more disconcerted than 


a” 


The witness said that Pitman proposed | 


he was ever known to be. Certainly this com- 
| pliment to his skill, coming from the ends of 
| the earth, could not but affect him, and was no 
slight evidence of the proper estimate in which 
his advocacy was held. 

It may not be easy to vindicate upon strict 
moral principles the course of Mr. Choate in 
the defense of some cases; but it is a question, 
when judged by the ethics of the legal pro- 
fession, if he ever transcended the bounds of 
right. The true theory of advocacy is to elicit, 
by the strongest efforts on both sides of a case, 
the best things which may be said of each, that 
between the two presentations, equally able and 
thorough, the jury may come to an intelligent 
verdict. The reliable facts are the resultant of 
the opposing forces—as the flour falls from the 
wheat by the counter revolutions of the upper 
and nether mill-stones. The lawyer, therefore, 
in doing the most which can possibly be done 
for his client, does it with the understanding 
that his opponent will do the same thing, and 
that between them but little if any damage 
will be done to truth. Mr. Choate never would 
know, if he could help it, whether his client 
was innocent or guilty, but preferred simply to 
rest upon the testimony. Of one fellow who 
came to him he said, “ He did it, he sweats so.” 
Such sensible proofs of guilt in one seeking his 
services he coveted not to have. 

Eminent as was Rufus Choate as a lawyer, 
we are even more struck with his excellence as 
a scholar and a man. §o regular did he read 
the ancient classics in the original, that he could 
quote them at pleasure, and probably could at 
any time have taken the chair of Latin or 
Greek at Harvard and acquitted himself with 
critical accuracy. With only short notice he 
could prepare and deliver orations on philoso- 
phy, or polite literature, which would charm all 
hearers alike for the range of their learning, 
the subtilty of their analysis, and the force and 
elegance of their diction. He showed as much 
power to grapple with the problems of science, 
' to soar in the regions of fancy, as to wrestle 
before judge or jury in the knotty questions of 
abstract law or the petty and involved details 
| of conflicting testimony. From the fields of 
| general culture he drew the mass of principles 
and illustrations which enabled him to dart a 
radiance upon every subject which he touched, 
and render even the driest facts attractive. No 
man ever had a higher ideal of intellectual 
excellence; none ever strove more persistently 
to attain his ideal; few, very few have been 
more successful. Webster deteriorated men- 
tally the last ten or fifteen years of his life; 
not so Choate—to the last he was the same dil- 
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igent, wide-awake, living student as in the be- 
ginning. He seemed always to forget that he 
had attained, but was evermore reaching for- 
ward that he might attain the grand perfection 
which was ever before him. His books were 
his constant companions, his sweetest friends, 
and they stood by him and cheered him in his 
dying hours. 

One of the most beautiful traits of Mr. 
Choate’s character was his love of domestic 
life, his exceeding fondness for his children. 
He appeared to covet no higher happiness than 
to be at home in his study, and either to have | 
them by or to know they were near. If a man | 
makes his children respect and love him he will 
never want for a friend. At the death of his 
youngest child, soon after the removal to Bos- 
ton, he exhibited a depth and tenderness of 
heart which proved him to have been a most | 
affectionate father. The whole scene can not | 
be described. Says Dr. Winslow, “I closed the | 
sightless eyes and said, ‘My dear Mr. Choate, | 
your sweet child is in heaven.’ He burst in- | 
stantly into a flood of tears, and sobbed aloud. 
He did not change his position, but remained | 
with his face buried in his hands, and the tears 
pouring like rain-drops upon the hearth-stone. 
And thus he continued till duty compelled me 
to leave the chamber of death. He then came 
and thanked me, and said with deep emotion, 
‘I feel greatly comforted; my dear child has 
gone home. It was God’s will to take her, and 
that is enough.’” His letters to his children at 
different periods, from their childhood onward, | 
evince the same genuine sensibility, evermore | 
flowing out to them in the best advice, in a 
keen sympathy with all their plans and pur- | 
suils, a sportive mirthfulness im all their pas- 
times, indeed, a genuine, simple appreciation of 
all which interested and concerned them in the 
successive periods and transitions of their lives. 
Here is a specimen: “Do not play with bad | 
boys. Love good ones. Love your teacher, 
and see if you can not go to the head of your | 
own age of boys. ... I expect to find all of 
you grown. If I find the beautiful feelings and 
bright minds grown too I shall leap for joy. ... 
Give my love to all. Tell only truth and be 
just, kind, and courageous. Good-by, my dar- 
ling boy.” Two letters to his wife when he 
was abroad end thus: “I have lived so much 
at home that I don’t know how I shall go 
along, or go alone. But if we all meet again 
what signifies it?” “I die when I think how 
you and the girls would enjoy all. Bless you. | 
Good-by.” 

Closely allied to this domestic feeling was | 
that noble manhood which so endeared him to 





| what it was in his last years, 
dence of the old Whig party, in the rise of the 


| he was a conservative. 
| the great Whig party, the fundamental axiom 


those who knew him best. His fidelity to a 
client was not measured by the extent of the 
client’s ability to pay, but by the depth of his 
own sense of duty where an obligation had once 
been assumed, On one occasion in South Dan- 
vers, having been called out in the dead of 
night to write a man’s will, and upon its com- 
pletion having returned home and gone to bed, 
he happened to think of an omission which 
might possibly leave a flaw in the instrument, 
whereupon he immediately arose, returned to 
the sick-room through the storm, and arranged 
it to satisfy his mind. Notwithstanding his 
lucrative profession he never became rich; and 
this was not because of extravagant habits. 
He had no passion for expenditure except for 
books; he had no baronial estates as had Web- 


| ster; he kept no fancy horses or stock, lived 


only in simple elegance as became his station, 
but was liberal of his means almost to extrav- 
agance. He seems to have been remarkably 
free from meanness, from petty rivalries, from 
low arts and tricks, and to have been possessed 
of a truly-generous nature. His devotion to 
Webster, his readiness to serve the great states- 


man, ever to step aside or to throw the whole 


force of his influence for his advancement, is 
certainly one of the most beautiful exhibitions 
of magnanimity to be found among great men. 
The most painful disappointment of his life, was 
the failure to make his great idol President; and 
in reading the eulogy which he pronounced upon 
Webster, one scarcely knows which most to 
admire, the author or his hero. 

It was deeply regretted and thought quite 
inexplicable by many of Mr. Choate’s friends, 
that his political attitude should have been 
In the subsi- 


Republican party, and the issues between it 
and the Democratic, he did not adhere to the 
Republican as against the Democrats, as did a 


| large proportion of his former associates and 


constituents. By moral instinet and education 


Moreover, schooled in 


of which had been from the beginning, “The 
National Union,” to the definition and settle- 
ment of which Hamilton, Clay, and Webster 
had contributed their whole powers, he shrank 
from any movement which seemed to threaten 
its disruption. His theory was“ that ‘being must 
go before even well being;’” that “a morality 
which erects the uses of some particular moral, 
social, or economical reform, that if not affected 
to-day, may be to-morrow, above the keeping 
of the Republic; which, once descended into the 
tomb of nations, shall rise not till the heavens 
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be no more, is spurious and morbid;” “to form 
and uphold a State it is not enough that our 
judgments believe it to be useful, the better 
part of our affections must feel it to be lovely.” 
“A sympathy indestructible must draw him to 
it. It must be of power to touch his imagina- 
tion. All the passions which inspire and ani- 
mate in the hour of conflict must wake at her 
awful voice.” This doctrine can not be suc- 
cessfully disputed; and it was because it lived 
in him as the deepest conviction, that he dep- 
recated the existence in the North of what he 
deemed a sectional party with a moral senti- 
ment for its watch-cry, as tending to exasper- 
ate the South, and consequently to precipitate 
disunion, With a great many of the wisest 
and best men of the country he believed or 
feared the South would do what they avowed— 
secede if a Republican President were elected. 
Such a result he regarded as the greatest, be- 
cause an irreparable calamity. He did not 
know that the wicked leaders of the South 
were plotting to effect exactly what he was 
striving to prevent; namely, by diversion in 
the division of the Democratic party indirect- 
ly to elect a sectional President, and so cre- 
ate the occasion of secession. He would not 
have questioned the Constitutional right of the 
Government to maintain its laws and to pre- 
serve the integrity of the Union, in case of se- 
cession and armed rebellion. He was too thor- 


But he feared—and who did not fear if he 
thought of it?—that there would not be moral 
power enough in the nation to sustain and to 
push to completion a war for the vindication of 
the laws and the maintenance of the Union. 
Where is the heart that would not have quailed 
if in casting a vote for Fremont or Lincoln it 
had foreseen the darkest periods of our recent 
war? 
war was equivalent to the dismemberment of 
the country. So felt Rufus Choate. 
he lived to see the imbecility of Mr. Buchanan’s 
administration, the corrupt machinations of his 
Cabinet, the dismantling of Northern forts, ar- 
senals, and dock-yards, to furnish the South 
with arms, to hear the merciless fire upon the 
little garrison of Sumter, then I believe, as 
with the noble Everett, the flames of a pure, 
indestructible patriotism would have burnt to 
shreds all the cords of his intense conservatism, 
and we would have found him throughout the 
war one of its strongest supporters. As the 
love of the Union made him bear many griev- 
ances in peace rather than jeopard for an in- 
stant her stability, so love of the Union, “first, 
midst, last,” would have nerved his heroic soul 





oughly grounded in Constitutional law for this. | 





Then we would have felt that such a | 


But had | 


to endure, every possible suffering, that in war 
and through war, he might restore her to even 
more than original permanency, by lifting her 
through its opportunities to a higher plane of 
justice and freedom. No man would have re- 
joiced more at the new era of peace which has 
dawned upon our country; none would now 
more earnestly sympathize with the prospect 
which at last greets her, in the possession of 
homogeneity of ideas, principles, and practice 
than Rufus Choate would have done had his life 
been prolonged to see it. 

This may be candidly conceded, at the same 
time that it is acknowledged that his late po- 
litical career was not without fault. 


-——— 


HOME AT LAST. 





BY HELEN WILLS 





For many years I've wandered, 
I've traversed far-off lands; 
I’ve crossed the mighty ocean, 
I've gathered golden sands; 
But now, my travels over, 
And all my journeyings past, 
I hail my native country— 
I’m home again at last! 


I've gazed upon the sunsets 
Of fair Italia’s skies, 
And stood where Alpine mountains 
Tn all their grandeur rise; 
I've seen the ancient castles 
Of the land where flows the Rhine, 
’Twixt banks whose terraced hill-sides 
Are crownéd with the vine. 


I've heard in old cathedrals 
The pealing organ’s tone, 

I've visited the sepulchers 
Where molder princes’s bones. 

Much splendor have I witnessed, 
Much sorrow too, and pain; 

And oft would rise the longing 
To be at home again. 

And God has kept me safely 
Through all the varied past, 

And led my roving footsteps 
To reach my home at last. 


This life is but a journey, 
And whether long or brief, 
Whether it brings me pleasure, 
Or fills my heart with grief; 
Grant, Father, that however 
On earth my feet may roam, 
I ne’er may lose the longing 
To reach my heavenly home. 
And O, do thou watch o’er me 
Where’er my lot is cast, 
And guide me by thy Spirit 
Unto that home at last. 
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JOURNEY ROUND MY ROOM. 
PART I. 





BY HILDEGARDE, 





HOW I CAME TO TAKE THE JOURNEY. 


“ , are do you not take a journey around 
your room?” said a young friend to me 
as he sat in the quiet stillness of a beautiful 
evening in July, and gave one of his quick, 
comprehensive glances around the room of which 
he spoke. It seemed a ready response to a 
half-uttered thought of mine, to which had 
been extended “the hospitality of his mind.” 

“But,” said I, “a French author has already 
taken such a journey. I have a dim remem- 
brance of having read ‘Une Voyage Autour de 
Mas Chambre.’ ” 

“Well, the world has made a number of 
revolutions in its orbit since he wrote, and this 
last quarter of a century has entirely revolu- 
tionized the world.” 

“Yes; and I suppose my room is a very dif- 
ferent one from that of the French Count, and 
suggestive of very different thoughts.” 

“ You may be very sure of that,” replied my 
friend. “Moreover, I think your mind and 
that of the brilliant Frenchman move in very 
different grooves, so that you néed not fear get- 
ting on the same track.” 

And so I resolved to take the journey, and 
if it prove to be a dull one, my friend must 
share the responsibility with me. 

The room is not a large one. It measures, 
I believe, seventeen feet by eighteen. The 
house was built before the Revolution, as is 
proved by its English nails, and the heavy 
oaken beams that support the ceiling of narrow 
boards. The walls are covered with a white 
paper with a delicate green leaf, paneled with 
oak. Three glass doors open to the east, the 
south, and the west, and the north door opens 
into my bedroom. I propose to take this jour- 
ney by easy stages, traveling in one day only 
from one door to another. 

My vehicle is a low, crimson velvet sewing 
chair, with broad casters, which obey my slight- 
est movement. Over its cushioned back is 
hung a tidy, the like of which is seldom seen 
on this side of the water. On a dark ground, 
shaded almost to black, are delicately traced in 
white the most exquisite tropical ferns, maid- 
en’s hair, lyeopodium, gold and silver fern, and 
others not known to me by name. I take my 
place on my crimson car, and begin my journey 
at the door that looks toward the east. The 
latticed pillars of the veranda are festooned 
with the twining branches of the grape-vine, 





and the boughs of an old cherry-tree hang over 
it. Not that it needs this protecting shade, for 
“mine is a cot beside the hill,” over the crown- 
ing woods of which the sun is slow to look, 
leaving the valley in the long shadows and 
dewy freshness of the morning, while the world 
beyond its encircling woods and hills is bathed 
in the full glory of sunshine, 

As I leave the door and turn my face to the 
north, the first object that attracts my atten- 
tion is a little picture hanging on the wall. It 
represents a humble cottage with thatched roof, 
and window with diamond-shaped panes. The 
cottage is embosomed in trees, and the window 
shaded by a vine carefully trained over it. The 
material of the picture is unusual. It is formed 
of different-colored sands from the shore of the 
Isle of Wight, and these little grains of sand 
delineate the humble home of the young girl 
whose pious life and peaceful death have made 
that cottage a place of pilgrimage for men and 


‘women from all parts of Christendom. The name 


of the Dairyman’s Daughter is perhaps better 
known than that of any dweller on the Isle of 
Wight, and I saw, on the table where she was 
accustomed to write those devout letters which 
have been translated in very many languages, a 
book, on whose pages were recorded names of 
hundreds brought from near and from far by the 
magic of a simple narrative. Better still; many 
have been brought to enjoy the comforts of a 
certain faith by that beautiful example of re- 
ligion in lowly life shining out with so clear 
and pure a luster. 

I had some pretty mementos of the island 
which is said to be England in miniature— 
glass vessels, cone and bell shaped, and open 
only at the bottom, filled with sand, and then 
tightly sealed; these sands, of varied and brill- 
iant colors, are so skillfully disposed on the in- 
ner surface of the glass that a waterfall, or 
some little bit of local scenery, forms the cen- 
tral piece, while the rest resembles richly- 
veined marble. 


CHOICE COMPANIONS. 


Beneath and beyond this little sand picture, 
stand in goodly array the companions ,of my 
life-journey—never moody, never absent, never 
depressed, never irritable. Calm and serene, 
they greet me with their best thoughts, they 
admit me to the highest companionship. They 
do not oppress me with a sense of inferiority; 
they raise me for the time to their level. They 
lift me above the din and stir of the world; 
they enable me to walk with them on lofty 
hights, and breathe pure air, and gain expans- 
ive and noble views, I hear the organ-swell, 
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the seven-fold harmonies of Milton’s prose. I | 
see the airy halls of Fancy peopled with the 
wondrous creations of Shakspeare, the men and | 
women so “palpable and familiar,” and yet 
“clothed with golden exhalations of the dawn.” | 
I recall those marvelous felicities of expression, 
which have become so woven into the web of 
language that scholarly men can not write 
without acknowledging their indebtedness to | 
this myriad-minded man, who has entered so 
completely into other individualities that in 
them his own seems lost. Not far from these 
volumes, illustrated with exquisite taste by the 
hand of genius, stands Tennyson, the repre- 
sentative intellectual poet of this century. He, 
too, has curious felicities of expression; single | 
lines perfect in their word music, keen and | 
trenchant as a Damascus blade. He penetrates 
the abysses of doubt, and, seizing the clew of 
faith, comes out unharmed. The thinkers of 
the day recognize in his pages the accurate de- 
lineation of the conflicts through which they 
have passed. Was there ever any thing more 
finished and more melodious than his Bugle 
Song? or more felicitous than the lines, 


| 





“ The tender grace of a day that is dead?” 


or, 
“The maiden splendors of the morning star 
Shook in the steadfast blue?” 


To leave the poets, I must speak of Dr. 
Arnold, whose manly, earnest life is so vividly 
pictured, with whom we enter into the discus- 
sion of the grave problems of life, and the en- 
joyment of the fair scenes of earth, and by 
whose death-bed we mourn a friend. 

Mrs. Stowe, with the magic of her facile pen, 
brings before us the dreamy haze and golden 
light of Italy—the mountain gorge, with its 
living tapestry of leaf and flower—and the 
picturesque figures of Medieval times, the 
lovely devotee, the artist monk, the Italian 
reformer. As vividly does she picture the in- 
dented coast of Maine, with its beautiful bays 
and islands, and New England households, with 
the golden thread of romance glistening in the 
homely web of ordinary life. With what an 
exquisite picture does ‘The Minister’s Wooing” 
open—the charming Puritan maiden in the 
window under the apple-blossoms! How Mrs. 
Stowe makes us feel the throbbing of the great 
heart of that race so long enslaved and -op- 
pressed—whose seers uttered prophecies, the 
fulfillment of which has been written in, fire 
and blood over all the Southern land! 

Hawthorne, with his clear, transparent En- 
glish, his weird fancies, the subtile and shad- 
owy moral that seems to hover around his 





tales, and vanishes, spirit-like, as you look upon 
it too closely—the rich, antique setting which 
gives to his wayside pebbles the value of pre- 
cious stones, has an inimitable charm. 

My books, the still companions of my soli- 
tude, suggest the living friends, or those upon 
whose friendship Death has stamped his seal, 
with whom I read them, or talked of them, 
and who are thus linked with them by the 
strong but elastic cord of association. Can I 
ever read Coleridge’s translation of Wallenstein, 
or the meditative pages of “The Excursion,” 
without recalling the tones of the accomplished 
scholar and gentleman who gave wings to Win- 
ter evenings by his beautiful reading of poetry 
then new to me? The interesting biography 
of Chalmers will ever suggest thoughts of the 
kindred spirit to whom I read it aloud. Un- 
dine, that delicate, poetic conception, is insepa- 


| rably linked with the dear friends who listened 


to it with so much pleasure during our drive 
of thirty miles through beautiful scenery. And 
so my books have not only an intrinsic value, 
but a wealth of association too suggestive for 
my present purpose, and I must pass by Wil- 
berforce, Macaulay, Wilson, and Trench, Pascal, 
Charles Wesley, and Upham. 

Robertson’s Life is more recent, and one of 
the saddest ever written. His splendid gifts, 
though used conscientiously for the good of 
others, did not minister to his own happiness. 
His noble face gives no idea of the abysses of 
sorrow in his being. Some of his expressions 
are fearful in their sublime discontent. ‘Grand- 
eur makes” him “misanthropic,” and “ soft 
beauty makes” his “heart beat with a misery 
he can not describe.” His religion, which was 
so authoritative and controlling over his own 
life, which enabled him to give such profound 
truths, such eloquent words to the crowds who 
listened spell-bound to his earnest message, 
failed to bathe that troubled soul in the peace 
that passeth all understanding. With the eye 
of the seer that looks beyond the present and 
beneath the calm surface of life—with a keen 
insight into human motive and character— 
with a noble courage, that feared not to de- 
nounce wrong-doing and to unvail all shams— 
with the heart of a Christian who feels the tre- 
mendous import of the deeds done in the body— 
with “fire in every thing he said or did”—his 
was not a temperament fitted for tranquil hap- 
piness. ‘“ His very calm was a hurricane,” said 
Lady Byron. “Nothing ever seemed common 
to him, but he was bowing himself beyond his 
strength.” And thus this man, with all his 
noble qualities of head and heart, his brilliant 
talents, his simple-hearted piety, walked through 
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life in utter loneliness of soul—lonely as to 
human sympathy and fellowship, but not un- 
noticed by Him “who trod the winepress 
alone.” He enjoyed the divine companionship, he 
felt more and more the personal presence of his 
Master. ‘The fellowship of his sufferings’”— 
Robertson knew something of the hidden mean- 
ing of those words, but that Master’s love was 
the great solace, the compensating joy of his 
life, and resting in that love he passed calmiy 
into that “heaven made for those who have 
failed in this world.” 


A PICTURE WITH ITS THREE-FOLD CORD. 


Above the book-shelves hangs a colored en- 
graving, representing a fond mother holding a 
lovely child on the arm of the sofa on which 
she is seated, while the elder boy is amusing 
his infant brother with the tickling of a pea- 
cock’s feather. Some mother-words of Mrs. 
Richard Trench, whose face of rare loveliness 
gives a charm to what she says, beautifully il- 
lustrate this picture. 

Speaking of “those hours when infants are 
blossoming around us,” “I believe,” she says, 
“it is the happiest time of every woman's life 
who has affectionate feelings, and is blessed 
with healthy and well-disposed children, I 
know, at least, that neither the gayeties and 





boundless hopes of early life, nor the more | 
grave pursuits and deeper affections of later | 
years, are by any means comparable in my | 
recollections with the serene yet lively pleasure | 


of seeing my children—my beautiful, affection- 
ate, and sprightly children—playing on the 
grass, enjoying their little temperate supper, or 
repeating, ‘with holy look,’ their simple prayers, 
and undressing for bed, growing prettier for 
every part of their dress they took off, and at 
last lying down, all freshness and love, in com- 
plete happiness, and an amiable contest for 
mamma’s last kiss,” 


This picture, not Mrs, Trench’s exquisite one, | 
but the other, had a charm for me when I was | 





| 


the happy mother of two fair boys, one of whom | 
is now rapidly bidding farewell to his boyhood. | 


while the other, 


“Clothed with celestial grace, 
And beautiful with all the soul’s expansion,” 


awaits me in my Father’s home, above. 
But this picture is not precious to me merely 
from its suggestions of “the little boy that 





died,” but for the sake of the giver, who has | 


also passed beyond the river. 
friend to whom I owe my introduction to Ten- 
nyson, gifted, accomplished, with an “ utterancy 


| 


in his society rich with all pleasant thoughts. 
He had a keen appreciation of the beautiful in 
nature, and his days at Woodwreath, by the 
side of the rippling brook, in the stillness of our 
woods, and in the shadow of our gray rocks, 
were keenly enjoyed. His mind was highly 
cultivated, and his heart warm and generous. 
He had a fine literary taste, and every bit of 


| note from him contained some gem of thought 


and fancy. With all these rich gifts, life was 
to him a struggle. In spite of the apparent 
vigor of his frame, he suffered much from pain 
as well as debility. One after another all his 
brothers and sisters died, some upder circum- 
stances of peculiar sorrow, and in the midst of 
his days the last messenger came to him. He 
was riding on horseback in the Park, when he 
was suddenly stricken with paralysis, which at 
once destroyed his powers of speech. The elo- 
quent tongue was to be heard no more on 
earth. Borne home to his own room, he could 
only communicate with his friends by writing. 
He thus informed them that he knew he was 
dying, and the mother, who was sent for from 
another State, reversing the kindly order of na- 
ture, closed the eyes of the last of her children. 
The pretty room, filled with articles of virtu, 
with well-chosen books, seemed almost instinct 
with the life of his spirit while he lay cold and 
insensible—the places that knew him to know 
him no more. 

But this picture has another association. It 
is encircled with a wreath of exquisite sea- 
mosses, gathered on the beach at Lynn, and 
arranged for me by the skillful fingers of a 
friend. Most beautiful is their pink, and white, 
and brown tracery, I shall never forget a drive 
across that sea-beach in the tranquil beauty 
of a golden October sunset. The wet sand 
was crimsoned with the reflected glory of the 
sky; the regular tread of the horses’ feet on the 
smooth, hard causeway beat time to the flow 
of a conversation in harmony with the solemn 
sweetness of the hour, and the gentle coming 
in of the tide filled the air with its own whis- 
pering music, 

And thus my picture, with its threefold asso- 
ciations, has gathered to itself sweet and tender 
memories. I think it is Goethe who says, “ An 
affectionate attention to what we possess makes 
us rich, for thereby we accumulate a treasure 
of remembrances connected with indiflerent 
things.” My room is such a treasury, enriching 
me with thoughts of the loved and the lost, the 


He was the | distant and the unseen, 


Near this is a daguerreotype of Kossuth, the 


| exile, with his Hungarian hat and plume, his 
of heart and soul” that made the hours spent heavy beard and mustache, his large, earnest 
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eyes and massive features. What a marvelous 
mastery he had over the English, acquired in 
the solitude of an Austrian prison, from the 
pages of Shakspeare! Patiently overcoming the 
difficulties of our difficult language by the aid 
of a grammar and dictionary, becoming ac- 
quainted with human nature under the guid- 
ance of so skillful a delineator of character, he 
achieved the rare distinction of speaking elo- 
quently in a foreign tongue, and delivering 
perhaps the finest orations in the language. A 
solemn and beautiful tribute to his wondrous 
power came from lips as eloquent as his own, 
when Rufus Choate said, “Once again, since 
the prophet foretold the destruction of the peo- 
ple and the coming in of the Assyrian, in tones 
every note of the strain sadder than before, we 
have listened to an eloquence—the sweetest, 
the most mighty, the most mournful that man 
can ever utter or can ever hear—the eloquence 
of an expiring nation! How, after this, can we 
be quite sure that the harp of Orpheus did not 
awake inanimate nature to a transient discourse 
of reason, and did not for one moment call back 
Eurydice from the lower to the upper and the 
sweeter air?” 


THE OLIVE-WOOD BOK. 


A bracket of leather work occupies the corner, 
sole remnant of'many articles of furniture, or- 
namented thrcugh the hours of many weary 
days with leaves cut out of leather, and veined, 
molded, and stained, till they resemble carvings 
in wood of our forest leaves—oak, maple, liv- 
erwort, with the ivy and grape. This pretty 
and durable work has given place to other 
manias which hold their brief sway over female 
fingers. On the bracket is a box of the hard 
and beautifully-grained and polished wood of 
the olive-tree, “one of those old humorists with 
gnarled trunks and twisted boughs,” from the 
Mount of Olives. Most carefully did the trav- 
eler who gave it to me watch over the precious 
block of wood from which it was made, taking 
it into his tent every night, while he was in 
the Holy Land. I pass my hand over its 
smooth surface with a mingled feeling of awe 
and tenderness. Something from the Mount 
ever hallowed by the departing footsteps of that 
wondrous Being who made Palestine the scene 
of a life over whose weary days a universe 
must have wondered, of a passion and death 
that opened the gates of life for our exiled race. 
“And his feet shall stand in that day upon the 
Mount of Olives.”. This is the promise of the 
old Hebrew prophet, confirmed by the words 
of the two men in white apparel, which also 
said, “ Ye men of Gulilee, why stand ye gazing 





up into heaven? This same Jesus, which is 
taken up from you into heaven, shall so come 
in like manner as ye have seen him go into 
heaven.” A few chosen disciples witnessed the 
ascension, the glories of which were vailed from 
earthly eyes by the cloud which must have 
been tinged with heavenly radiance. When 
those blessed feet again stand on the Mount of 
Olives, the voice of the archangel and the 
trump of God will pierce the silence of the 
graves; and the holy dead, and the living who 
have waited for the coming of their Lord, will 
be gathered, a mighty and jubilant throng, to 
be forever with Him. 

Such are some of the whisperings of my box. 
It talks to me sometimes of the road to Beth- 
any and the home of the sisters there, of the 
holy city upon which it must have looked; of 
the Divine Spectator who wept as he uttered 
those words of deepest pathos, ‘‘O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered 
your children together as a hen doth gather her 
chickens under her wings, but ye would not!” 
of that procession foretold by prophetic tongue, 
when strewed garments, and gathered palms, 
and jubilant voices recognized the coming of a 
king—a king soon to be mocked, and scourged, 
and crucified by a blinded and maddened people. 

Thus does this dumb olive-wood speak to me 
of the far-off and dim, as the shell that I take 
from it whispers, as I apply it to my ear, of the 
sea whence it has come, and the continuous mur- 
mur of its waves. This music-shell, with its 
fine lines and dotted notes, seems to bear on its 
graceful spiral, as if written by fairy fingers, 
the melody ever sounding within. Another 
pretty shell, the “many-ridged harp,” from 
whose chords we may fancy sea-nymphs draw 
the plaintive music heard in the caves of old 
Ocean, or floating in swelling harmony to the 
ear of the wanderer on the coast of spicy, Ori- 
ental isles. What forms of beauty meet my 
eye in the graceful lines of those shells, with 
their exquisite convolutions, their delicate ar- 
ticulations! Wonderful habitations for the 
wondrous inhabitants who build them slowly, 
surely, till these beautiful structures, in all 
their harmonious outlines and splendid tints, 
tell of the great Architect, who designs these 
miniature palaces, and fills the.great wide sea 
with his riches! 

Shells have been called by an eminent geol- 
ogist “the medals of creation,” and, could we 
always make out “the image and superscrip- 
tion,” they would give us many a lesson about 
the past ages, when 

“ The Nautilus and the Ammonite 
Were launched in storm and strife, 
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Each sent to float, in its tiny boat, 
On the wild, wild sea of life. 


And each could swim on the ocean’s brim, 
And anon its sails could furl, 

And sink to sleep in the great sea-deep, 
In a palace all of pearl.” 


The pearly Nautilus, with its many chambers, 
the exquisite structure and symmetry of which 
are beautifully displayed in the shells sawn 
asunder in Agassiz’s museum at Cambridge, has 
been placed in the choice cabinet of a poet’s 
verse: 

“ Still, as the spiral grew, 

He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last-formed home, and knew the old 
no more.” 


“ Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea!” 


“Through the deep caves of thought, I hear a voice 
that sings.” 
“ Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul! 
As the swift seasons roll, 
Leave thy low-vaulted past; 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea.” 


But to return to the shells in my box. There 
is a beautiful Murex, with elaborate leaf-like 
fronds, and a profuse enameling of the aperture, 
exquisite rose-color shaded into a dark hue— 
Cones, brilliant in color and graceful in shape— 
a very pretty Triton, several good specimens 
of the Bulinay, and the Pleurotoma, daintily 
rayed and tinted, and one of the 1451 species 
of the Helix, which gives a shell to every year 
of the Christian era before the discovery of the 
New World. On the bracket are some larger 
shells, Cyproeas, Pteroceras, and a Unio, its 
dark-green exterior beautifully sculptured, and 
its interior iridescent with purple and silvery 
pearl. The pearl-producing Unios are those 
which inhabit rocky and turbulent streams, 
teaching us that our precious pearls may be 
formed, not in the still waters of life, but in 
the strife and turmoil of its vexed and rapid 
current, 


THE ROUND TABLE, 


Under the bracket stands a small round table, 
evidently intended for a child. It has a dark- 
blue velvet cover, with a scalloped border 
braided with yellow. It was made for my boy 
when his stature was not more than half its 
present altitude. 





It bas outlived its childish | 


uses, and now sustains weighty responsibilities 
in the form of a pile of scrap-books. One, 
dating back more than a score of years, shows, 
in its elaboration, its careful bordering and 
fitting of colored paper, its painstaking adjust- 
ment of the several articles of poetry and prose 
to the steel engravings, a larger leisure than 
the present time affords. The later anes have 
more unity of design, and are more effective in 
execution. One is filled with pictorial illustra- 
tions of the work of laying the Atlantic Cable, 
and the festivities that celebrated the brief mes- 
sage that flashed under the broad Atlantic, and 
annihilated time and space for the nonce. It 
was a beautiful celebration in our metropolitan 
city, which never looked gayer and more brill- 
iant than it did throughout that superb day, 
and that night, when the streets were all aglow 
with dancing, radiant lights. For the time, we 
enjoyed the spectacle and the sentiment of the 
day, as if it was all wne fait accompli, and 
Europe and America were indissolubly linked 
with that electric bond. We had our enthu- 
siasm then, 

We found it difficult to reawaken it when 
the cable, relaid, took its place among the 
mighty facts of the day. We read as a matter 
of course the news from Europe of the day be- 
fore at our breakfast-tables, nor give a thought 
to the vast ocean depths through which that 
news has traveled, The prophetic utterance of 
the poet-seer, who has given us words for the 
great crises and the onward progress of human 
life, “the girdle round the earth in forty min- 
utes,” has proved a verity, but we have ceased 
to marvel. 

For the messages from England during our 
four years of war we were well content to await 
the arrival of her Majesty’s mails. It would 
have been well for the reputation of some of the 
trans-atlantic politcal prophets, if the telegraphic 
cable had been completed before this. Some 
criticisms would not have been hazarded, some 
harsh judgments would have been suppressed, 
some eulogies would have remained unwritten, 
if the submarine wires had kept them informed 
of the rapid progress of events—if they had 
heard the crumbling of the walls of the totter- 
ing edifice they were endeavoring to sustain. 

Another book lies beneath this memorial of 
a grand failure, which I may call my “In Me- 
moriam.” It contains on its ample pages me- 
mentos of departed friends, printed words writ- 
ten by them, and words written of them, some 
traces of their footsteps left upon the earth. 
“The most melancholy effect of years,” writes 
Pope, “is the catalogue of the loved and the 
Jost continually increasing.” But to those who 
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have chosen their friends among the excellent 
of the earth, there is another bright list to 
which additions are constantly being made—the 


list of triumphant ones who have already en- | 


tered on the fruition of the joys we hope to 


share with them through countless ages, who | 


are now beholding scenes strange, wonderful 
beyond all our mortal conceptions. “Are they 
gone to a better home? Shall we follow them?” 
asks Sir Fowell Buxton. “These are questions 
of millions and millions of centuries. Their 
loss is but a question of a few years.” And 
though we may feel that “there is something 
cut out of our lives which can not be restored,” 
yet we can wait, patiently, joyfully, for the 
coming time when lost treasures will be given 


to us again, and the yearnings of the heart be | 


satisfied. 

Two curious books lie on the top of this pile, 
sent to me by a missionary from China, two 
large volumes, with detached covers of dark 
wood, containing a pictorial history of Confu- 
cius, the great Chinese philosopher. They were 
printed about three hundred years ago, and 
consist entirely of wood-engravings represent- 
ing Confucius in every variety of posture and 
place. It is not very easy to trace his life, or 
determine the meaning of all these pictures, 
which represent him as instructing his disci- 
ples, giving directions in agriculture, in mari- 


time affairs, reading the constellations, playing | 


on musical instruments, riding in a bullock- 
cart, and in a car of state, speaking to the 


troubled waves, sitting at the festive board, and | 


receiving gifts. These engravings do not suffer 
by comparison with those of the western world 
of the same period. 

One more picture, and I arrive at the end of 
the first stageof my journey. It isafineengraving 
of Robert Burns—his beautiful, open, manly face 
telling nothing of the wasting of the precious 
gifts that made the Scottish peasant to be a 
companion of princes. Carlyle has told us how 
faithfully he cultivated that little “ province of 
Scottish song” that stood open to him, how 
significant were those “rhymed fragments,” 
when inserted in “the grand, unrhymed ro- 
mance of his earthly existence.” Burns’s let- 
ters awaken a more tender interest for the man 
than does his poetry. A sentence like the fol- 
lowing comes and goes in the mind like a strain 
of music, “I never hear,” says he, “the loud, 


solitary whistle of the curlew in a Summer's | 


noon, or the wild, mixing cadence of a troop 


of gray plover in an Autumnal morning, with- | 


out feeling an elevation of soul like the enthu- 
siasm of devotion or poetry.” 
Like Cowper’s, these letters are inimitable in 


| their simplicity and sweetness, and the plain- 
| tive minor key sounds ever through all the 
brief triumphs and the pitiable indulgences of 
a life that failed to reach the highest ends, 
Such words as the following are most mournful 
with the context of a life that lacks full har- 
mony and completeness. 

“I am more pleased,” said he, “with the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth verses of 
the ninth chapter of Revelation, than with any 
ten times as many verses in the whole Bible, 
and would not exchange the noble enthusiasm 
with which they inspire me for all that this 

world has to offer: 
| “*Therefore are they before the throne of 
| God, and serve him day and night in his tem- 
ple, and he that sitteth on the throne shall 
| dwell among them. 
| “«They shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more, neither shall the sun light on them, 
| nor any heat. 
| “*For the Lamb that is in the midst of the 

throne shall feed them, and shall lead them 
| into living fountains of waters, and shall wipe 
| away all tears from their eyes.’ ” 
| This picture of Robert Burns bears a striking 
| resemblance to one upon whom the choicest 
| earthly gifts were lavished, one who often came 
| here in the pride of his manly beauty, and 
| strength, and genius, and fortune. But the 
| balance-wheel was out of order, and the delicate 
| machinery went all wrong, and the young life, 
| with its rich capabilities, was wasted and 
brought to an untimely end. And this bright 
| face recalls his cheery presence and sad history, 
as well as the brilliant powers and mournful 
life of the peasant-poet, who walked, 


“Tn glory and in joy, 
Behind his plow, upon the mountain-side.” 


I have reached my bedroom door, and the 
aspect of the cozy little room is very inviting 
to me, though it may look low, and small, and 
simple to the occupants of lofty, spacious, and 
luxuriously-furnished apartments. The ceiling 


| is low, and the three windows, looking to the 
east, the north, and the west, are small, with 
| old-fashioned window-panes. But they are 
| curtained with white muslin looped with pink; 
| the green wardrobes in the corners have white 
| muslin over pink gathered in the doors, And 
| I would recommend to any one who wishes to 
| beautify a room not very promising at the out- 
set, to make a liberal use of white and pink 
muslin, which materials are certainly very ef- 
| fective, and give an air of freshness and com- 
‘fort. The furniture is painted green, with 

bunches of roses, after the ordinary pattern of 
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cottage suites, and on the little table are a few | est patterns that I ever laid my eyes on. Just 
books, a work-basket, and a crimson glass-vase | suits my style and complexion. I shall be 


with a few flowers, The dressing-table is not 
visible from my vehicle; the floor is covered 
with red and white matting, like that in the 
room around which I am traveling. The de- 
clinttg sunbeams are streaming in the western 
window, and throwing quivering shadows of 
leaves upon the floor. Many weary ones hail 
their level rays as the signal of freedom from 
toil, and I am sufficiently fatigued with my 
journey to esteem tea a refreshment, and rest 
not unwelcome, 


—_—~.————_ 


THE SOBER SECOND THOUGHT. 





“T MUST have it, Charles,” said the handsome 
little wife of Mr. Whitman, “So don’t 
put on that sober face.” 

“Did I put on a sober face?” asked the hus- 
band, with an attempt to smile that was any 
thing but a success. 

“Yes, sober as a man on trial for his life, 
Why, it’s long as the moral law.” There, dear, 
clear it up and look as if you had at least one 
friend in the world. What money-lovers you 
men are!” 

“How much will it cost?” inquired Mr. Whit- 
man. There was another effort to look cheerful 
and acquiescent. 

“About forty dollars,” was answered with 
just a little faltering in the lady’s voice, for 
she well knew that the sum would sound ex- 
travagant. 

“Forty dollars! Why, Ada, do you think I 
am made of money?” Mr. Whitman’s counte- 
nance underwent a remarkable change of ex- 
pression. 

“T declare,” said his wife, a little impatiently, 
“vou look at me as if you thought me an object 
of fear instead of affection. I do n’t think this 
very kind of you. I have only had three silk 
dresses since we were married, while Amy Blight 
has certainly had as many as six or seven dur- 
ing that period, and every one of hers cost more 
than mine. I know you think me extravagant, 
but I wish you had a wife like some women I 
could name. I rather think you would find out 
the difference before long.” 

“There, there, there, pet, do n’t talk to me 
after this fashion! I’ll bring you the money at 
dinner, that is, if’— 

“No ifs, no buts, if you please. The sentence 
is complete without them. Thank you, dear! 
I’ll go this afternoon and buy the silk. So 
do n’t fail to bring the money. I was in at 
Silkskin’s yesterday, and saw one of the sweet- 





inconsolable if it is gone- You won’t disap- 
point me?” 

And Mrs, Whitman laid her soft, white hand 
on the arm of her husband and smiled with 
sweet persuasion in her face. 

“OQ, no, you shall have the money,” said Mr. 
Whitman, turning off from his wife, as she 
thought a little abruptly, and hurrying from her 
presence. In his precipitation he had forgotten 
the usual parting kiss. 

“That is the way it is always!” said Mrs. 
Whitman, her whole manner changing as the 
sound of the closing street door came jarring 
upon her ears. “Just say money to Charles, 
and at once there is a cloud in the sky.” 

She sat down, pouting and half angry. 

“Forty dollars for a new dress,” mentally 
ejaculated the husband of vain, thoughtless 
Mrs. Whitman, as he shut the door after him. 
“T promised to settle Thompson’s coal bill to- 
day—thirty-three dollars—but do n’t know 
where the money is to come from. The coal is 
burnt up and more must be ordered. O, dear! 
I’m discouraged. Every year I fall behind. 
This Winter I did hope to get a little in ad- 
vance, but if forty-dollar dresses are to be the 
order of the day there’s an end to that de- 
voutly-to-be-wished-for circumstance, Debt! 
debt! how I have ever shrunk from it; but 
steadily, now it is closing its Briarean arms 
around me, and my constricting chest ‘abors in 
perspiration. O, if I could but disentangle my- 
self now, while I have the strength of early 
manhood, and the bonds that hold me are 
weak! If Ada could see as I see—if I could 
only make her understand rightly my position. 
Alas! that is hopeless, I fear.” 

And Mr. Whitman hurried his steps, because 
his heart beat quicker, and his thoughts were 
unduly excited. 

Not a long time after Mr. Whitman left home 
the city postmaster delivered a letter to his 
address. His wife examined the writing on the 
envelope, which was in a bold, masculine hand, 
and said to herself, as she did so— 

“T wonder who this can be from.” 

Something more than a curiosity moved her. 
There obtruded on her mind a vague feeling of 
disquiet, as if the missive bore unpleasant news 
for her husband. The stamp showed it to be a 
city letter. A few times of late, such letters 
had come to his address, and she had noticed 
that he had read them hurriedly, thrust them 
without remark into his pocket, and become 
silent. 

Mrs. Whitman turned the letter over and 
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over again in her hand, in a thoughtful way, 
and as she did so the picture of her husband, 
sober-faced and silent as he had become for 
most of the time, of late, presented itself with 
unusual vividness. Sympathy stole into her 
heart. 

“Poor Charles!” she said, as the feeling in- 
creased; “I’m afraid something is going wrong 
with him.” 

Placing the letter on the mantle-piece, where 
he could see it when he came in, Mrs. Whitman 
entered upon her household duties, under a 
strange impression, or a weight lay upon her 
heart—a sense of impending evil—a vague feel- 
ing that all was not going well with her hus- 
band. 

“ He has been a little mysterious of late,” she 
said to herself. The idea affected her very un- 
pleasantly. “He grows more silent and re- 
served,” she added, as thought, under a feverish 
excitement, became active in a new direction. 
“More indrawn, as it were, and less interested 
in what goes on around him. His coldness 
chills me at times and his irritation hurts me.” 

She drew a long, deep sigh. Then, with an 
almost startling vividness, came before her mind, 
in contrast, her tender, loving, cheerful husband 
of three years before, and her quiet, silent, 
sober-faced husband of to-day. 

“Something has gone wrong with him!” said 
she, aloud, as the feeling grew stronger. “ What 
can it be?” 

The letter was in her hand. 

“This may give me light.” And with care- 
ful fingers she opened the envelope, not break- 
ing the paper, so that she could seal it again 
if she desired to do so. There was a bill of 
sixty dollars, together with a communication 
from the person sending the bill. He was a 
jeweler. 

“Tf this is not settled at once,” he wrote, “I 
shall put the bill in suit. It has been standing 
for over a year, and I am tired of getting ex- 
cuses instead of the money.” 

The bill was for a lady’s watch, which Mrs. 
Whitman had almost compelled her husband to 
purchase. “Not paid for! Is it possible?” 
exclaimed the little woman, in blank aston- 
ishment, while the blood mounted to her fore- 
head. 

Then she sat down to think. Light began to 
come into her mind. And as she sat thus | 
thinking, a second letter for her husband came | 
in from the penny-postman. She opened it 
without hesitation. Another bill, and another 
dunning letter! 





“Not paid! is it possible?” She repeated the 
ejaculation. It was a bill for twenty-five dol- ! 


lars for gaiters and slippers, which had been 
standing three months, 

“This will never do!” said the awakening 
wife—“never—no never!” and she thrust the 
two letters into her pocket in a resolute way. 
From that time till the return of her husband 
at the dinner hour, Mrs. Whitman did an un- 
usual amount of thinking for her little brain. 
She saw, the moment he entered, that the morn- 
ing cloud had not passed from his brow. 

“Here is the money for the new dress,” he 
said, taking a small roll of bills from his vest 
pocket, and handing them to Ada as he came 
in. He did not kiss her, nor smile in the old, 
bright way. But his voice was calm, if not 
cheerful. A kiss and a smile just then would 
have been more precious to the young wife than 
a hundred silk dresses. She took the money, 
saying— 

“Thank you, dear! It is kind of you to re- 
gard my wishes.” ‘ 

Something in Ada’s voice and manner caused 
Mr. Whitman to lift his eyes, with a look of in- 
quiry, to her face. But she turned aside, so 
that he could not read its expression. 

He was graver and more silent than usual, 
and he ate with scarcely an appearance of ap- 
petite. 

“Come home early, dear,” said Mrs. Whit- 
man, as she walked to the door with her hus- 
band, after dinner. 

“Are you impatient to have me admire your 
new silk dress?” he replied with a faint effort 
to smile. 

“Yes, it will be something splendid,” she an- 
swered. 

He turned off from her quickly, and left the 
house. A few moments she stood with her 
thoughtful face, her mind indrawn, and her 
whole manner completely changed. Then she 
went to her room and commenced dressing to 
go out. 

Two hours later and we find her in a jewelry- 
store on Broadway. 

“Can I say a word to you?” she addressed 
the owner of the store, who knew her very well. 

“Certainly,” he replied, and they moved to 
the lower end of one of the long show-cases. 

Mrs. Whitman drew from her pocket a lady’s 
watch and chain, and laving them on the show- 
case, said, at the same time holding out a bill 
she had taken from the envelope addressed to 
her husband— 

“T can not afford to wear this watch; my 
husband’s circumstances are too limited. I tell 
you so frankly. It should never have been pur- 
chased, but a too indulgent husband yielded to 
the importunities of a foolish wife. I say this 
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to take blame from him. Now, sir, meet the 
case, if you can do so in fairness to yourself. 
Take back the watch, and say how much I shall 
pay you besides.” 

The jeweler dropped his eyes to think. The 
case took him a little by surprise. He stood for 
nearly a minute; then taking the bill and watch 
he said: 

“Wait a moment,” and went to a desk 
near by. 

“Will that do?” He had come forward again 
and now presented her with a receipted bill. 
His face wore a pleased expression. 

“How much shall I pay you?” asked Mrs. 
Whitman, drawing out her pocket-book, 

“Nothing; the watch is not defaced.” 

“You have done a kind act, sir,” said Mrs. 
Whitman, with feeling trembling along her 
voice. “I hope you will not think unfavorably 
of my husband. It’s no fault of his that the 
bill has not been paid. Good morning, sir.” 

Mrs. Whitman drew her vail over her face, 
and went with light steps, and light heart, from 
the store. The pleasure she had experienced on 
receiving her watch was not to be compared 
with that now felt in parting with it. From 
the jeweler’s she went to the boot-maker’s, and 
paid a bill of twenty-five dollars; from thence 
to her miliner’s, and settled for her last bonnet. 

“T know you are dying to see my new dress,” 
said Mrs, Whitman gayly, as she drew her arm 
within that of her husband’s, on his appearance 
that evening. “Come over to our room, and 
let me show it. Come along! Don’t hang 
back, Charles, as if you were afraid.” 

Charles Whitman went with his wife pass- 
ively, looking more like a man on his way to 
receive sentence than in expectation of a pleas- 
ant sight. His thoughts were bitter. 

“Shall my Ada become lost to me,” he said, 
in his heart—“lost to me in a world of folly, 
fashion, and extravagance?” 

‘Sit down, Charles.” She led him to a large 
cushioned chair. Her manner had undergone a 
change. 
departed. She took something in a hurried 
way from a drawer, and catching up a footstool 
placed it on the floor near him, and sitting 
down, leaned upon him and looked tenderly 
and lovingly into his face. 
him the jeweler’s bill. 

“It is receipted, you see.” 
tered a little. 

“ Ada, how is this? What does it mean?” 
He flushed and grew eager. 

“T returned the watch, and Mr. R. receipted 
the bill. I would have paid for damage, but he 
said it was uninjured, and asked nothing.” 


Her voice fiut- 


Then she handed | 


“0, Ada!” 

“And this is receipted also; and this,” and 
she handed the other bills she had paid. 

“And now, my dear,” she added quickly, 
“how do you like my dress? Isn’t it beau- 
tiful?” 

We leave the explanation and scene that fol- 
lowed to the reader’s imagination. If any lady 
is at a loss to realize the scene, let her try Ada’s 


experiment. 
————— 


POSTHUMOUS DISTINCTION. 





BY REV. F. 8. CASSADY. 





“ What shall I do to be for-ver known? 
‘ Thy duty ever!’ 
This did full many who yet slept unknown. 
‘O, never! never!’ 
Think’st thou, perchance, that they remain unknown 
Whom thou knowest not? 
By angel trumps in heaven their praise is blown, 
Divine their lot.” ScHILLER. 





HE desire to live after death in the memory 

of mankind, to leave memorials behind us, 
is one of the strongest passions that stirs the 
human breast. No thought is more unwelcome, 
none more repulsive, than the idea we shall be 
forgotten when we are dead, That man lives 
not who desires to sleep in an unmarked, un- 
remembered grave. So strong in the human 


| breast is the desire for posthumous fame, so 





The brightness of her countenance had | 


great “the longing afler immortality,” that the 
Psalmist says of the wicked, “Their inward 
thought is that their houses shall continue for- 
ever, and their dwellings to all generations; 
they call their houses after their own names.” 
But frail monuments are these, as are also those 
which unredeemed humanity generally seeks in 
order to be remembered by mankind. Houses 
and lands are but poor, perishable memorials to 
keep the names of those who once possessed 
them in the recollection of the living. In the 
vicissitudes of time these are constantly chang- 
ing hands; and vain, therefore, is the hope of 


| immortality through them. 





Many are the forms by which men express 
their desire for post-mortem distinction. Ora- 
tors speak, warriors bleed, and poets sing for it; 
but there is no immortality for man but in 
goodness. The man who fired the Temple of 
Diana was an aspirant for immortality. He did 
so to live in history. To live in history should 
be the ambition of every intelligent mind and 
heart; but better had he never been born who 
lives in it as the enemy of his kind. God would 
have all men live in history; but he would: 
have them live in it only as the helpers and 
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reformers of mankind. Would you be remem- 
bered, reader, when you are dead and in your 
grave? then consecrate your powers and activi- 
ties to God; do as did Mary, concerning whom 
the Redeemer has said, ‘“ She hath done what she 
could: verily I say unto you, Wheresoever this 
Gospel shall be preached throughout the whole 
world, this also that she hath done shall be 
spoken of for a memorial of her,” 
ever amid your life-work that virtue, noble 
deeds, patient sacrifices for God and humanity; 


these are the true memorials, these the enduring | 
| which are inseparable from goodness and piety 


monuments of fame! These shall last when 
those of marble or of brass reared over mon- 
archs, statesmen, sages, and heroes have crum- 
bled and fallen in the waste and decay of ages! 
Well may all who are seeking immortality out- 
side of goodness and noble moral action in the 
world, heed the beautifully-suggestive lines of 
Shirley: 
“The garlands wither on your brow; 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds; 
Upon death’s purple altar, now, 
See where the victor victim bleeds! 
All heads must come 
To the cold tomb; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 

Heaven appeals never so loudly to our strong 
native desires for posthumous fame, and seeks 
thereby to enlist us in work for Christ that shall 
be a perpetual memorial to tell mankind when 
we are dead that we loved virtue and did good 
in our day and generation. All labor, done at 
the shrine of Christ and piety, has upon it the 
seal of immortality. The man who does conse- 
crated work in life, who lives and toils for both 
worlds, is an evangel for God and truth in the 
earth forever. In living for the present time as 
the patron of piety and the helper of virtue 
and humanity, he lives as such for all futurity 
of time. Till the stars fall, such a character 
must be a potent moral force for good to his 
race. If you would be immortal, my aspiring 
friend, fill up life’s precious hours with noble 
activities for Christ and his cause; and then the 
freshness and luster of immortality will gather 
about your name and fame when you are lying 
pulseless far in the tomb! If you would leave 
a memorial behind you—one that will more 
than “point a moral or adorn a tale,” 

“ Go fix some weighty truth; 
Chain down some passion; do some generous good; 
Teach ignorance to see, or grief to smile; 
Correct thy friend; befriend thy greatest foe; 
Or, with warm heart and confidence divine, 
Spring up, and lay strong hold on Him who made thee.” 

Sublime indeed are the motives which under- 

lie the actions of the Christian when a double 


Recollect | 


| 


immortality—immortality on earth and immor- 
tality in heaven—is the glorious goal to which 
his heaven-kindled ambition moves him! His 
is the worthiest and loftiest of all ambitions 
| whose life-purpose is to help, by the grace of 
| God, to turn in on the history of humanity 
“the period of everlasting righteousness ”—to 
assist in laying at the feet of Immanuel a grace- 
conquered world! Be it your ambition, reader, 
and mine, to do earnestly and well our assigned 
part in this glorious work; and then we may 
rest assured that the immortality and beatitude 


will most surely be ours. 
ee a 


WILLIE. 





BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 





Our darling boy is dead; 

Gone in his fair and early bloom; 
Low lies the sunny head, 

The grace and beauty of our home. 
Closed are the earnest eyes, 

Hushed is the voice so sweet and clear— 
Folded in quiet rest 

The hands so busy and so dear. 


O earth, can ye put on 
The emerald garniture of Spring? 
Back to the meadows wan 
Can ye the purple violet bring? 
O golden sunshine sweet, 
Laughing across the window-pane, 
Brightening the crowded street, 
Come ye with mocking smiles again? 


We thought him ours—our own; 
We shrined him in our inmost heart, 
We lived for him alone; 
In every hope we had a part. 
Each day he dearer grew 
As time matured his boyish grace, 
And touched with meaning new 
The childish beauty of his face. 


Take them away—each toy, 

The slate, the picture, and the books, 
The playthings of our boy! 

Hide closely from our yearning looks 
All that he loved so much! 

Lock up those curls of soft brown hair, 
And fold with loving touch 

The dresses that he used to wear. 


Then speak to us of heaven, 

We can not tread the gloomy way 
If to our hearts be given 

No other light to cheer the day 
Save the dull gleam of earth. 

Point out the upward way he trod! 
Tell of his second birth 

Into the paradise of God! ‘ 
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BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 





NUMBER II. 


| pee three hours I watched the coming and 
going of the crowd in the depot, changing 
as the pictures shift in a panorama, occasionally 
peeping into the pages of my book when the 
scene grew wearisome. The little fragments of 
conversation one hears in such places are infi- 
nitely amusing. Close at my right a red-faced 
woman, with a paper of herrings on her lap, is 
relating the mishaps of her journey to a friend. 

“Says I to the conductor, put me off at 
Clifton: he looked like a gintleman, so I kept 
aisy, and we went and went, till I thought to 
meself we should be fornest the town. Says I 
to the conductor, ‘An’ is this Clifton?’ 

«Clifton! says he, ‘an’ that’s twinty mile 
back; yer nigh on to Haven.” 

“An’ did n’t I till ye to put me off at Clifton? 
says I. Well, he told me to get off and go 
back on the up train. So I took the express, 
and if you’ll belave it, they niver stopped at 
Clifton, and here I am, clear back to the begin- 
nin’; bad luck to ’em.” 

“White crape, with orange flowers, and the 
most magnificent vail,” chatters a young girl 
to her companion. 

“No, sir, he’s not the man for the place, and 
Lincoln will see it before another six months.” 

“The true plan for obtaining funds is this.” 
Those are gentlemen passing the door, and I am 
left to regret that [ shall never learn the “true 
plan” for managing national finances. 

“Two hours more to wait! O, misery!” That 
is a woman with two small children and a head- 
ache. Another woman discovers, after numer- 
ous visits to the ticket office, that the train for 
Springfield will be along in five minutes, and 
begins to gather up her bundles in the most 
frantic haste, which moves N.’s sympathetic 
heart to assist her, by tying on the bonnet of 
her little girl, while the mother attends to her 
own toilet. This complete, she shakes up from 
a nap on the floor a second child, stands it up, 
still sleeping, and dresses it with constant in- 
junctions to “wake up, honey.” This done, she 
rushes at a third, who has crept under the table 
to make the acquaintance of a chubby-looking 
dog—captures a fourth from a group by a globe 
of gold fishes, and with the quartette hanging 
to her dress, and her arms full of bundles, 
brings out still another from some mysterious 
place under her shawl, which she offers to poor 
N. with an imploring face, and a “plaze, sir, 


would ye take out the babby for me?” 
Vou, XXVIT.—26 





Here is a test for chivalry, benevolence, and 
all the kindred virtues, but just at the pinch a 
railway official informs the unfortunate woman 
that her ticket will not take her on the express, 
but she must wait till midnight for the emi- 
grant train. With that look of submissive 
helplessness that tells of a life passed in uncom- 
plaining burden-bearing, she lays down her 
bundles and her babies and drops wearily into 
her chair again. And so the panorama goes on. 

Three hours is a definite period of time, even 
when measured by a railway clock, and the train 
for New Haven finally came screaming in and 
carried a crowd of tired passengers one stage fur- 
ther on their journey toward the famous City of 
Elms. If you require of me any account of this 
ancient city, I can only say that, so far as my 
observation went, it must have been entombed 
after the fashion of Herculaneum and Pompeii; 
at least the depot is a long, dark, underground 
tunnel, and one does not get a single glimpse 
of the town in passing through. Creeping along 
the edge of the Sound toward New York we 
saw the blue water coming up with the tide 
over the salt marshes that skirt the low sandy 
coast. Away in the distance the masts of ves. 
sels, or the smoke of a@ steamer, showed now 
and then against the sky, while in the low 
meadows to our right they were harvesting a 
second crop of hay. Pleasant, peaceful pictures 
were spread out on either side, and over them 
all the mellow light streamed softly as the sun 
was getting low, touching them with a wondrous 
beauty. It was already sunset when we passed 
through the dirty environs of New York, and 
reaching at length the city limits, exchanged 
our locomotive for some wretched “beasts” 
that had every appearance of having at some 
time fallen in pieces and been badly put to- 
gether again. Two of these steeds were fast- 
ened to our car, and we were drawn a long 
distance through:a tunnel, emerging at last into 
daylight, to be packed into transfer coaches and 
conveyed to the Jersey ferry. Jolting over the 
rough pavement of some of the principal streets, 
it was curious to see, upon the fronts of the 
stately granite and marble blocks, the names 
which the newspaper advertisements had made 
as familiar as household words away in our 
prairie home; while Madison Square, with its 
groups of gayly-dressed children and beautiful 
women, recalled irresistibly the memory of 


| “Flora M’Flimsy” with “nothing to wear.” 


Speaking of advertisements reminds me of an 
incident that occurred to me in coming first 
among the “mountain passes” of Western Mas- 
sachusetts after a long residence at the West. 
The great rugged hills, and the masses of solid 
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granite towering far above our heads, filled my 
soul with gladness, and I pressed close to the 
car window to look up at the walls of rock, 
crowned with dark clusters of pine and hemlock. 
How strong they looked, how grand and hoary, 
as if ages upon ages had swept over them! 
With a heart full of deep emotion I murmured 
to myself the lines: 


“ For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ Ged! 
Thou hast made thy children mighty 
By the touch of thy mountain rod.” 


I was going on to add the next lines: 


“ Thou hast placed our ark of refuge, 
Where the spoiler’s foot ne’er trod;” 


when, lo! the spoiler’s presence was made plain. 
Right across the face of the grim old rocks 
some desecrating hand had painted in immense 
letters, “Use Phalon’s Hair Invigorator! We 
all do!” Shades of the Pilgrim Fathers, what 
a deadly thrust was that to all my finely- 
wrought fancies and glowing enthusiasm! Only 
imagine the hoary old giants anointing their 
bald brows with patent invigorators to induce 
a supernatural growth of moss and juniper! I 
turned my eyes resolutely from the window lest 
some such vision should rise upon them, and 
fell to musing on the progress of trade and the 
benefits of advertising. 

But this is “ progressing backward” with my 
story, for I believe I left myself in the transfer 
coach en route for Jersey ferry, which was duly 
reached and crossed, afier the usual delay and 
vexation of re-checking baggage and securing 
tickets for Philadelphia. On the other side the 
train was waiting for the weary, dusty crowd 
that thronged into it with eager haste, and be- 
ing myself one of the blessed who secured berths 
in the sleeping-car, I oceupied myself with sleep 
to the entire exclusion of other matters, rebels 
and all, till morning found us rapidly approach- 
ing Altoona and breakfast. The two words in- 
deed are almost identical in my mind, since 
there seems to be nothing more of Altoona 
than a good eating-house, where people always 
breakfast before going over the mountains. At 
the tables we learned for the first time that a 
large number of discharged soldiers had been 
our traveling companions. They were bronzed 
and scarred, and some of them bore sadder to- 
kens of the conflicts they had seen, in the loss 
of limbs or the hopeless maiming of the body. 
How changed they were from the stalwart band 
of heroes that went forth to war; yet in the 
happy homes that were waiting to welcome 
them, there would be room for but one mem- 





ory—they had come back—no matter how—it 
was enough, 

An extra locomotive was called in to pull our 
long train up the steep grades, and then we 
commenced the slow ascent. How strange it 
seemed, sitting on the left side of the car, to 
see the track for miles ahead of us, turning 
such wonderful curves that we could look 
straight across the mc -utain chasm, and trace 
it running in a direcuon exactly opposite to 
our present course, and rising with such sharp 
grades that we could not repress a shiver at 
the thought of rushing down them, instead of 
toiling up. Straight down below our windows— 
one did not like to calculate how far down— 
we saw green meadows, threaded by tiny 
streams, that shone like silver in the hazy Sum- 
mer air, and here and there a nearer one leaped 
down the rocks in foamy falls and glittering 
spray. When I visit Switzerland and the en- 
chanted regions of Italy, I shall know if there 
is any thing there more romantic or picturesque 
than some of the views among the mountains 
of Pennsylvania, and along some of our railroad 
routes, At present, “before all lands in East or 
West,” I hold my native land unrivaled. Sweep- 
ing around the famous “horse-shoe curve”— 
passing through the long tunnel—we reached 
at last the summit of the mountain, and stopped 
as if our iron steeds needed rest. There was a 
slight jar as the train ceased moving, and in a 
moment one of the gentlemen, who had left the 
car to look back into the mouth of the tunnel, 
came in with the news that the coupling be- 
tween the locomotive and the train had broken 
just as we stopped. Instantly the thought of 
what might have been flashed across my mind, 
and I pictured to myself the train, with its 
hundreds of passengers, rushing helplessly back- 
ward and downward, gathering speed as it went, 
and toppling at last over the brink of that 
rocky chasm. Yet the only word that was 
spoken was when one man lightly said, “It’s 
lucky it did n’t give way on some of them steep 
grades; we should have gone clean back to 
Harrisburg without stopping, unless we took a 
short cut down the mountain.” 

So lightly -we think of dangers past, and so 
little we acknowledge His guardianship who 
“preserveth our soul from death, and our foot 
from falling.” 

There was a little delay before the engine 
could be again fastened to the cars; so N. and 
I walked out to see how people lived away up 
among the rocks. Close by the track was a 
little “truck patch,” as the Pennamites say, 
where a man was at work busily watering 
some plants that seemed to have been recently 
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set, and were sadly withered. ‘Do you think 
you shall make them live?” asked N. as we 
watched his operations. 

“Yes, sir, they’re alive now,” was the in- 
stant reply, accompanied by a sly twinkle of 
the eye that was irresistibly funny. 

N. has always insisted that the man was 
wholly unconscious of his witticism, but I give 
him more credit. His very way of taking a 
fresh grip at his stumpy pipe, was like the 
pause of an orator who has made a telling 
point, and gives opportunity for cheers. 

We entered a low building that gave prom- 
ise of “refreshments,” to try what quality of 
water the mountain springs afforded. The 
house seemed algo to serve as a post-office, for 
a sad-looking woman came hurriedly in, saying 
with an eager voice, 

“T heard there was a letter from my man.” 

“Yes,” said the fat woman behind the coun- 
ter, sorting over a small package, “it came 
yesterday, but I had n't no chance to send it 
down.” 

The woman seized the letter with a nervous 
grasp and glanced quickly at the superscription. 

“Tt isn’t my man’s hand-write,” said she, as 
she tore it open. In an instant she sank upon 
a chair, buried her face in her bands, and began 
rocking herself to and fro. 

“I knew it! I knew it!” she moaned de- 
spairingly; “I had a warning of it, and I never 
looked to see his face again. If only the priest 
could have been with him,” she sobbed after a 
pause, “but to think he died unblessed.” 

“Do n’t take on so,” said the other woman 
with an attempt to comfort her; “they say 
them that dies for their country goes straight 
to heaven, and never see purgatory at all.” 

“May be it’s so,” was the tearful answer, 
“but who knows, who knows?” 

The warning whistle called us back to the 
cars, and we left the poor woman in her sor- 
row, with that despairing question ringing in 
our .ears, “Who knows?” O wretched souls! 
that must see their well-beloved pass through 
death’s portals into a realm of doubt and un- 
certainty, instead of the light and the glory 
whither the forerunner is for us entered. O, 
miserable faith! that puts into weak human 
hands the keys of heaven, and substitutes an 
- earthly intercessor for the Elder Brother, “who 
ever liveth to make intercession for us”—that 
gives its followers “in place of God’s verily, 
verily, only man’s poor peradventure.” 

To what utter beggary has the Romish 
Church reduced its disciples in robbing them of 
words like these: “ But now, in Christ Jesus, 
ye, who sometimes were far off, are made nigh 


— 





by the blood of Christ;” “For through him we 
both have access by one Spirit unto the Fa- 
ther;” “ Now therefore ye are no more strang- 
ers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the 
saints, and of the household of God;” “And 
are built upon the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner-stone.” 

As we drew near Pittsburg the train became 
more and more crowded, and many of the pas- 
sengers were obliged to content themselves with 
less room than they had previdusly occupied, 
though a few obstinately refused to resign one 


inch of what they held possession of. A young. 


girl near us, who seemed to be suffering from 
sickness, had been reclining in her seat for some 
distance, and though envious eyes had been 
sometimes cast at her, no one had asked to 
share the seat. At last a white-haired man 
came on at a way-station with a pair of old- 
fashioned saddle-bags on his arm. He glanced 
up the car, but seeing its crowded condition, 
made no attempt at finding a seat, and stood 
quietly waiting near us. The girl raised her 
head, pressed her hands for a moment on her 
temples, and then quietly offered the old gen- 
tleman a share of her seat. He took it with a 
bow of thanks and a moment afterward said, 

“ You are sick, my child.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “riding in the cars 
always affects me unpleasantly.” 

“ You should avoid looking from the window,” 
said he. “The constant, change of objects and 
the rapid motion keep the eye in a continual 
strain to adapt itself to distances, and the ex- 
citement of the nerve brings on headache with 
many people. Occupy your mind with thought, 
and only look out occasionally.” 

If any one who is troubled with “ car-sick- 
ness” will act upon the old gentleman’s advice, 
adding also the precautions of eating as regu- 
larly as possible, and keeping the window open, 
I can assure them the difficulty will be con- 
quered. In the case of the young girl it: seemed 
to act favorably, and her new friend entertained 
her with so many incidents of his own experi- 
ence while practicing as a physician among the 
“half-civilized regions” of Pennsylvania, that I 
am sure she found no difficulty in keeping her 
eyes and her thoughts from straying away. As 
we entered the smoky city of Pittsburg he bade 
her good-by, saying, as he did so, 

“Thank you for my seat. I am glad to find 
one young lady who remembers that gentlemen 
have some claim upon her politeness, as well 
as she upon theirs.” 

I set down the incident in my memory to 
the credit of young ladies generally, yet could 
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not help wondering if, for a similar attention 
from a gentleman, many of them would ever 
have dreamed of returning thanks. 


———_.—_—— 


WOMAN IN WAR-TIME. 





BY MRS. MARY E. NEALY. 





PART II. 


UT amid all the intense anguish women en- 

dured during the war, none can equal the 
Andersonville agony. How we would rather 
have had all our sons shot than that one should 
starve to death! Merciful God, that such things 
should be! A dark vail hangs between us and 
thy goodness when we think of their slow tor- 
tures—their years of life—in death! For we 
see with human eyes, and love with human 
hearts, and can not comprehend thy mercy in 
this untold suffering of our dear ones. In the 
years that are gone we have read of bastiles 
and dungeons, and Spanish Inquisitions—but 
they were afar off in lands comparatively be- 
nighted, and we could not dream they would 
ever be brought to our own fireside. But all 
the old-country torture will look tame in his- 
tory compared with this. 

And we haye not only the men themselves 
to think of—starved for a whole year—starved 
till they seek the “ dead-line” for relief—starved 
to the most utter idiocy—starved, starved to 
death! But those they loved and who loved 
them—how can their anguish ever be told in 
words, painted on canvas, or seen even by the 
light of imagination? 

When the skeleton forms were disembarked 
at Annapolis, the scenes were heart-rending in 
the extreme. Loved ones would meet and 
neither party recognize the other. Wives would 
not know thei~ husbands, nor mothers their 
sons. And the poor idiotic forms before them— 
many could not even tell their own names, 
much less the faces of their dear ones. And 
when, at last, the recognition would take place, 
the tender heart of woman could not bear it. 
Many swooned away; many became themselves 
insane, and some died of the terrible shock. 
And all this when they were “ prepared for the 
worst,” as they thought. What must have 
been the horrid reality when the imagination 
failed to come near it, after so many descrip- 
tions? 

One mother went there to meet herson. He 
died soon after Ianding—starved to death! The 
poor woman lost her reason, as it seems to us 
the hardest mother would, and for months the 
poor thing remained there, fed by some one’s 





bounty. Every day she would wander to the 
bay to watch for the boat to come in which 
should bring her boy. She always talked 
calmly, as though she certainly expected him; 
and the people would humor her, as it seemed 
to do her heart good to speak of him. She 
would say to the stranger that, “for a long 
while, he had suffered for food; the rebels starv- 
ing him almost to death; but when last she 
heard he was much better, and now he was 
coming home.” And her sunken eyes would 
light up with a fresh joy at the prospect of 
meeting her boy. And those who listened to 
her would turn aside to hide their tears, and 
the poor woman would say, “If you could only 
wait a while with me I think you would see 
him. He is such a noble boy!” And thus it 
went on, month after month, till one morning 
the poor, weary feet could no longer walk to 
the bay—the tortured heart had ceased to beat, 
and the watching eyes were closed—to open in 
that home where she would surely meet her 
boy, never, never again to be parted! This is 
but a single case. Many more have suffered as 
much. But it is too sad to dwell upon. The 
heart shrinks from the horrid disclosures, and 
the mind is full of wonder that such things 
could be in this nineteenth century. 

We have wandered amid the graves around 
Washington, which are so beautifully cared for 
by the Government, and we never look upon a 
white board inscribed with a soldier’s name, 
without thinking, “ Here lies a dead hero. His 
toils and dangers are all over. He died for his 
country.” This is the highest praise a man can 
have. 


Sleep, soldier, sleep! not the bright face of morning, 
Noon’s glaring splendor, or eve’s gentle light; 
Not the rich cloud-tints the hills all adorning, 
Nor the rich clustering gems of the night; 
Not even Love, with its infinite feeling, 
Not even Friendship, with calm, sweet revealing, 
Not even Faith, with its organ-notes pealing, 


Toucheth thy heart or beams glad on thy sight! 
Sleep, soldier, sleep! all thy battles are over; 

War, with its pomp and its glory, is done; 

In a new region thy soul doth now hover, 

Far from thy friends as the earth from the sun, 
High as the clouds are the temples and arches, 
Grand and triumphant the loud-pealing marches, 
While wisdom deeper than Time’s deep researches, 

Beams on thy mind from the holiest One! 


And somewhere is a pale face, a pair of thin, 
toiling hands, and a heart slowly breaking for 
her country too. Is her sacrifice appreciated? 
Is she not a heroine, and of the noblest? 

This subject is almost exhaustless. When 
we think of the fairs for the soldiers, and for 
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their orphans, all gotten up by our women— 
where even millions have been made for their 
comfort—when we think of the uncounted 
numbers of women, old and young, some over 
eighty, some blooming and gay, who have knit- 
ted the warm, coarse stocking for the soldier— 
the old forgetting their feebleness, the young 
their gay pleasures; and that even the little 
girls of our land vied with each other in work- 
ing for the soldier, we can only thank God, who 
has filled the great American heart with this 
patriotic love that can accomplish so much. 

There is a shirt made by a little girl of five 
years old, kept in the Soldier's Library in Ju- 
diciary Square, at Washington. It was accom- 
panied by the child’s photograph and a tiny 
letter printed by her own hand. There was 
also a letter by her mother stating the child’s 
age, and that she made every stitch of the shirt. 
The soldiers were very proud of it, and kept it 
hanging up for show as they would do a 
picture. 

We must not forget the poor downtrodden 
colored woman and her loyalty in poverty and 
persecution. We know cases of her cooking 
her last egg for a prisoner escaped for a timé 
from a Southern pen; of her hiding him in the 
loft of her hut, and giving him her only blanket 
to keep him warm; of her filling his sack with 
her last pound of bacon and dozen of sweet po- 
tatoes, and then leading him at ‘midnight to 
the “blind path” leading up the mountains, 
where he might hope to elude his pursuers. 
Thousands and thousands have done this. A 
woman taking the food needed by herself and 
little ones, and giving it to the Union soldier, 
with her blessing and Godspeed—what nobility! 
what heroism! and many a soldier owes his life 
to such help as this. 

We can not understand why God should re- 
quire so much suffering of the innocent. It 
seems strange to our minds that he should not 
mete out retribution upon the guilty head alone. 
But, as it was when Christ died for a world’s 
transgression, so it still seems to be. No great 
triumph of good over evil is ever accomplished 
without sacrifices—innocent human sacrifices, 
But God builds up kingdoms and principalities 
and throws them down as he wills. And if the 
little ant-hills of earthly hopes, and loves, and 
ambitions stand in the way of his great plans, 
they must fall. We are weak and frail, and can 
only see a little way before us. We can not 
know how wise each trial which now seems so 
great, will be for us in the end. We murmur 
and complain at the overthrow of our little 
hopes and dreams, which are as small in the 
sight of Him as are those of the little ants in 





our own. We are but atoms in the great plan 
of the universe, and our whole world small 
compared with his immensity. Even the wisest 
of us know very little here. But as the soul is 
ever longing to stretch her wings to the utter- 
most ends of God’s dominions, so do we believe 
that when the great change comes we shall 
have our eyes opened to much that is dark to 
us now. 
“ And if, in our unworthiness 

Thy sacrificial wine we press— 

If from Thy ordeal’s heated bars, 

Our feet are seamed with crimson scars, 

Thy will be done!” 


— 


LOSS AND GAIN. 
FOR SOME BEREAVED ONE. 





BY ANNIE HERBERT. 





Two brows bathed in purple splendor 
Drifted o’er love’s dreamy main; 
Two hearts beat to music tender, 
Two hands clasped in joy and pain; 
Night and storm have swept the ocean— 
One heart only greets the dawn, 
Moaning in its wild emotion, 
“O, beloved, thou art gone!” 


Gone with manhood’s morn around thee, 
Through the unseen, mystic gate, 

At whose portal angels found me, 
Sad, and cold, and desolate; 

And they whispered of some morrow 
When my love would watch for me, 

Calling me from gloom and sorrow, 
Homeward o’er the crystal sea. 


And my weary soul grows stronger, 
Thinking how the Holy One 
Bore the cross of pain before me, 
And I pray, “ Thy will be done.” 
Still his footsteps I will number, 
Following him with pure desire, 
Till he gives my sad eyes slumber, 
And his angels say, “ Come higher!” 


Thou hast gained the golden glory 
That in pictured radiance streams 

Down through Revelation’s story, 
And comes dimly to our dreams; 

But no eye hath known the vision, 
And no ear the sweet accord 

That shall greet with songs elysian 
The beloved of the Lord. 


Thou wilt watch from heaven’s portal 
Till the starlight o'er me dies, 

And the dawn of love immortal 
Breaks upon my weary eyes; 

Then when life's last sheaf I gather, 
And the light of earth grows dim, 

Bear me upward to our Father, 
Near to thee, and mer to him. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 





BY REV. J. T. CRANE, D. D. 





i igen question of amusements is one of the 
great problems of the day. The very suc- 
cesses of the Gospel have brought upon the 
Chureh dangers which were unknown while the 
victories of the truth were less decisive. In 
the apostolic age, when every man or woman 
was either a Christian or a pagan, the Church 
was separated from the world by a chasm wide 
and deep, and the only feeling common to both 
parties was distrust and repulsion. Again, not 
many years ago there were very few young 
people who were members of the Church. The 
gay multitude pursued their pleasures with a 
reckless extravagance and a disregard of the 
realities of life, which repelled the sober-minded 
and alarmed the conscientious. The world went 
its own way, and having the majority on its 
side felt it safe sometimes to laugh, sometimes 
to sneer at the scruples of the pious. 

But in our own times, and in most parts of 
our own land, the truth has conquered, and the 
world dares not make a direct attack upon the 
Church. The professed people of God possess 
so much wealth, intelligence, and social power, 
that the worldly part of the community dare 
not cut loose from them and try to set up for 
themselves. On the contrary, the world nestles 
close up to the Church, and in many cases con- 
ducts itself so respectably, that in outward 
seeming there is little difference between the 
two. Not daring to deny the truth, perhaps 
not even wishing to deny it, the world is 
yet unconverted. It does not see how “exceed- 
ing broad” the commandments of God are, and 
consequently it is constantly pleading for a 
larger liberty, a less stringent morality than is 
consistent with that piety which transforms and 
saves. Thus it clings to the Church, and at 
least on minor points of morals argues for a 
compromise. 

And the Church, too, in every Christian com- 
munity, is unwilling to separate itself wholly 
from the influential class found just outside the 
line of Christian profession. We admire their 
intelligence, their amiability, their virtue. Their 
companionship is pleasant and we would like 
to retain it, and, therefore, are tempted to make 
concessions for the sake of it. Our young peo- 
ple who bear the name of Christ are numerous. 
They are naturally fond of society, nor can we 
expect them to be content without their gath- 
erings of various kinds. Unless we consent 
that they shall marry in the Chinese style, 
without exchanging a word, or even seeing | 





each other’s faces previously, our young people 
must have a chance to get acquainted and form 
attachments. In making their selections, and 
especially in the preliminary skirmishing, they 
like to take a wire range of observation. ‘The 
young people of .be world hate the idea of ex- 
clusion from the best portions of society, and 
the young Church member does not feel disposed 
to refuse the acquaintance of intelligent, moral, 
agreeable young people simply on the ground 
that they are not members of the Church. For 
these reasons and others, no rigid lines of sep- 
aration are drawn between the Church and the 
world. The two parties hold to each other, 
and each tries to draw the other in its own di- 
rection. The one is ready to concede all that 
can be conceded without an open abandonment 
of religious principle; the other, like Herod 
under the influence of John’s preaching, is ready 
to hear and “do many things.” 

Nor is it clear that a complete separation 
would be desirable. We can be instrumental in 
saving only those who are within our reach. 
If we drive from us all who have hitherto failed 
to come up to our standard, we lose our influ- 
ence over them, our power to do them good. 
Moreover, the Church ought to show itself the 
more powerful of the two. It is our duty to 
“overcome the world.” Surely if truth is 
stronger than error; if fixed principles of action 
furnish a solid fulerum from which to work, we 
ought to move the world, and not the world us. 

It follows, therefore, that if the better sort of 
young people are to meet together and have 
their social pleasures and amusements in com- 
mon, the unconverted ought to come up to our 
standard, and to do this cheerfully, rather than 
to urge us to come down to theirs. Instead of 
crying out against our “ Puritanism,” they 
ought to be conscious of the fact that their 
tendency is to set the standard of morals too 
low; and that when the Church and they differ 
in regard to what is expedient and allowable, 
the error is more probably with them. From 
the very necessity of the case, we are certain to 
advocate a stricter life than the world fancies, 
and condemn many things to which the world 
sees no objection. A moment’s reflection will 
convince any intelligent mind, in the Church or 
out of it, that this is a correct statement of the 
principles involved in the matters which we 
propose to investigate. 

We take the position that some form of 
amusement and recreation is not only allowa- 
ble, but needful. To deprive a child of what 
we are accustomed to call play, is to injure him 
seriously in health and happiness, in body and 
mind. Let the children play, not indeed with- 
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out limit, not to the exclusion of study, not to 
the neglect of such useful labor as they ought 
to perform, and, above all, not during the hours 
which religion claims, nor in modes that trans- 
gress Divine law, nor in company that will 
teach them corrupt language or evil deeds; still, 
let the children play. Let them run, and 
laugh, and shout; let them have their play- 
things and their pets; let them not fear the 
sun nor the winds of heaven, though their 
cheeks ripen like peaches in the light and the 
heat, and though faces and garments occasion- 
ally show that the human family still retain a 
friendship for the dust whence man was origin- 
ally taken. 

Let the youth of both sexes have their times 
and ways of recreation. Their amusements 
ought indeed to be of a higher intellectual 
grade than those of little children. Yet amuse- 
ments are still lawful. Let there be seasons 
when the student shall lay aside the book, and 
the clerk, the apprentice, and the farmer’s boys 
and girls forget their work. Yes, let the youth, 
rich or poor, humble or exalted, at home be- 
neath the parental roof, or in the employ or 
under the care of strangers, have their periods 
of recreation. And if the time and the mode 
are wisely chosen, there will be a real gain to 
all concerned. The student will return to the 
lesson with a clearer brain and a better cour- 
age; and the hands that are busy with the 
affairs of the house, the office, the shop, or the 
field will ply their task more nimbly. 

Let middle life, too, immersed as it is in the 
toils and cares of this busy existence,*have its 
hours of leisure and freedom. Brain and mus- 
cle both need rest. The burden will seem the 
lighter for being occasionally laid aside. In- 
dustry is a valuable virtue. Let every man, 
woman, and child have something useful to do, 
and do it. I would not for one moment even 
seem to defend idleness, or apologize for the 
follies of the aimless devotee of shallow pleas- 
ures; yet I am persuaded that there are not a 
few of our most valued workers who would 
find their heads grow gray less rapidly, and 
whose usefulness would be prolonged, if they 
could be persuaded to take an occasional rest. 

And let the aged also have their recreations. 
It is not inconsistent for them to be cheerful 
and devote a little time, now and then, to the 
quiet pleasures which smooth the furrowed 
brow and wreath the lip with smiles. In itself 
it is just as. pious to laugh as to cry. For the 
old and the young there are social enjoyments 
and recreations which brighten the hours and 
leave no shadow behind them; which send us 
back to the grave employments of life with a 





lighter heart and a stronger frame. Travelers 
sometimes tell us that of all the nations of the 
earth the Americans have the fewest holidays. 
This, if true, is not to be regretted. A public 
holiday is apt to be a public nuisance, disturb- 
ing the peace of quiet citizens and multiplying 
temptations for the young and the thoughtless. 
If there are anniversaries and days of national 
rejoicing to which alcohol and gunpowder alone 
can do justice, surely the fewer we have of 
them the better. This lack of public holidays 
is also a good thing in that it leaves individu- 
als, families, societies, and Churches the freer 
to choose their own times and modes of recrea- 
tion. 

And thus the main question comes up, What 
amusements and recreations are rational and 
allowable, and to what extent may we indulge 
in them? In this preliminary paper we pro- 
pose merely to discuss certain general princi- 
ples, and indicate what we believe to be the 
right mode of reasoning on the subject. We 
inquire, then, first of all, what is the design of 
such amusements as a Christian may seek 
without condemnation? Is it to “kill time?” 
We have no more right to kill time than to 
kill our neighbor. Time is one of God’s most 
precious gifts. It is the spring in which divine 


“things blossom. It is the field in which we 


sow what eternity shall reap. Nor is the ob- 
ject at which we ought to aim, the mere pleas- 
ure of the moment. A degree of enjoyment 
may enter into the idea, but enjoyment is not 
every thing. The true idea is expressed in the 
word recreation. The aim is to renew, restore, 
invigorate. It is to lay aside, for a brief space, 
the more serious employments of life, that we 
may return to them with new strength. It is 
to rest, that we may be the better prepared for 
work. It is to make a little truce with toil 
and care, that we may return to the battle with 
stouter hearts. The true idea of recreation 
never loses sight of duty and destiny, of God 
and eternity. It teaches us to seek, now and 
then, a little leisure, that we may be able to 
work the longer and the better; to be gay, only 
that we may be the more capable of earnest 
effort, and susceptible of all holy and solemn 
emotion. To be more specific. 

1. Our amusements should never harm the 
soul. 

Our eternal interests are of infinitely more 
value than all considerations of present enjoy- 
ment. However exhilarating or healthful the 
advocates of any recreation may claim that 
their favorite diversion is, if there be any ele- 
ment of wrong in it we must condemn it. If 
it involves any degree of injustice to others; if 
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the pleasure be purchased by pain needlessly 
inflicted upon man or any of the iower orders 
of creation; if it leads us to neglect any Divine 
law; if it tends to render us brutal or frivolous, 
or in any way leaves us farther from God and 
heaven, less devotional, less conscientious, less 
earnest and active in all good, we must con- 
demn it, no matter how fascinating or how 
popular it may be, no matter what may be the 
numbers or the social position of those who 
favor it. Of all the poor apologies for sin, the 
plea that we trampled upon Divine law for the 
sake of amusement is one of the poorest and 
meanest, 

2. Our amusements must never mar our good 
name, nor lessen our influence as followers of 
Christ. 

A Christian good name is an element of strength 
in the community. Unless those around us have 
confidence in us, we are shorne of our power to 
do good. No matter how clear our integrity 
may be in our own eyes, if we fail to convince 
the world of it, if we seem to be less careful of 
obligation, less mindful of the right than Chris- 
tians should be, we are well-nigh shut out of 
some of the noblest fields of usefulness. We 
must remember this in selecting our recreations. 
We need not, indeed, be always governed by 
the complaints of the censorious and the mo- 
rose; still, we must not be regardless of popu- 
lar opinion; and even where we see no appar- 
ent wrong, we should not, for the mere pleasure 
of the moment, give ourselves to any amuse- 
ment which bears a suspicious name, or is sur- 
rounded by doubtful associations. We may 
take it for granted that public opinion, even in 
Christian communities, is not fanatically strict, 
and that we will find it safe for us to avoid 
what it condemns. 

38. Our amusements must not war with 
health. 

God requires of us the wise and faithful use | 
of all the elements of activity and power with | 
which he has endowed us. Health is the ma- | 
terial of which life is made. They that squan- | 
der health seek death, shorten the day of labor 
and usefulness which God has assigned them, 
and diminish the results of living. To do this 
willfu‘ly, deliberately, in the pursuit of mere | 
present pleasure, can not be deemed a small sin. 
If, then, the hours spent in diversion be followed 
by weariness; if the evening of mirth be suc- 
ceeded by a day in which the eye is dull, the 
frame languid, the pulse feverish, the mind irri- 
table, the whole ‘being joyless and useless, there 
has been something wrong, either in the nature 
of the amusement, or the extent to which it 
has been carried. To be well and strong, if we 





may, is our duty. Our recreations, so called, 
must never be suffered to interfere with our 
obligations, Recreation is designed to sharpen 
the tools with which we work, and if the proc- 
ess dulls the blade, the method is a bad one, 
If the man sent to labor in the meadow is so 
enchanted with the rattling, ringing music 
which accompanies the whetting of the scythe, 
that he spoils the edge so that he can not mow 
the grass, he might as well be standing idle 
among those whom no man hath hired; nor will 
any man be likely to hire him twice, 

4. Our recreations must not be unduly ex- 
pensive. 

Money is power. It may be made to feed 
the hungry, clothe the naked, and heal the sick. 
It may be employed in teaching the ignorant, 
and reclaiming those that wander. It plays 
an important part in all good works. He that 
squanders money, throws away power to do 
good, and God will not hold him guiltless, In 
Christ’s description of the Day of Judgment, 
the stress is laid, not upon professions and be- 
liefs, but the practical fruits of piety. It is to 
be feared that some professors of religion will 
make a very poor show at the last day, not.be- 
cause of a lack of opportunities or of means, 
but because the means were all absorbed in 
selfish indulgences. We must beware, there- 
fore, lest our amusements tax the purse too 
heavily, and leave too little for charity and 
good enterprises. The hour is not far distant 
when the recollection of one good deed will be 
the source of more pleasure to us than the 
memory of all the selfish joys of a lifetime. 

5. Our amusements should be productive of 
genuine enjoyment. 

The very idea of recreation includes that of 
pleasure. It fails of its real aim if it leaves us 
gloomy or dull. It ought to make the eye 
bright and the cheek glow. It should have an 
affinity for smiles and cheerful words, and 
mirthful thoughts that glance like the play of 
the northern lights when the night is cloudless. 
It should leave behind it recollections in which 
there is no tinge of shame or regret. It is right 
to attach importance to the enjoyment of the 
moment, because the benefit sought is to be 
derived in no small degree from the mind’s 
shaking off its burdens, and courting a genial, 


hilarious spirit. A company of school girls, 


silent and prim, taking their daily walk with 
the mechanical accuracy of a file of soldiers, 
lose half the good effect of the air and the ex- 
ercise. The merchant who goes on a solitary 
fishing excursion, and sits gazing at vacancy 
with his head full of invoices and sales, units, 
and teas, while the fish run away with his line, 
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gains nothing but better air to breathe. Let 
the young and the old seek suitable recreation 
and enjoy it. Innocent mirth is neither undig- 
nified nor unchristian, If a man can not laugh 
there is something the matter with either his 
liver or his morals. He needs either blue-pills 
or repentance. Some of earth’s greatest and 
purest men have been noted for their mirthful 
tendencies, Socrates often amused himself in 
play with children, Luther loved dogs and 
birds, and wit and laughter, and by his rousing 
peals kept his lungs in good order for the war 
against the Pope. Mr. Walsh, one of the best 
of men, complained that John Wesley’s wit and 
humor made him laugh too much, but Mr. 
Walsh died in his youth, while Mr. Wesley 
filled up the measure of eighty-eight useful, 
happy, busy years. 

6. Our amusements ought to tend to refine 
and inform the mind. They should not indeed 
tax the mind; nevertheless, they ought not to 
be foolish and without meaning. There should 
always be enough of thought involved to keep 
the intellect pleasantly occupied. For this rea- 
son recreation is best pursued socially. Cheer- 
ful, intelligent conversation is in itself one of 
the best of recreations; and when combined 
with some suitable out-of-door exercise, seems 
the very perfection of the thing. The heart is 
improved and cheered, the mind is roused and 
endued with new fruitfulness and vigor, and the 
genial tendencies of our social nature are culti- 
vated at the same time that the physical vigor 
is increased, 

These are some of the principles which un- 
derlie the subject before us. To apply these 
principles to specific plans and methods of rec- 
reation remains as the theme of a future paper. 


EO — 


“COME UNTO ME AND REST.” 





BY EMMA C. HUBBARD. 





“Comer unto me.” O like the restful seeming 

Of Summer sunshine through the azure streaming 
On quiet Sabbath days! 

As the soft cadence of some distant bell _ 

Breaks through the tranquil air, o’er hill and dell, 
So comes to me always 

That tender message—that divine behest— 

“Come unto me, ye weary—come and rest.” 


How oft with head upon my hand day-dreaming 

Of the fair future, bright with promise teeming, 
This thought has swung 

A pall-black shadow o’er my shrinking soul, 

“ Joy ne’er is sure in any time-bound goal. 
Some woe is flung, 

Or weariness, into each brightest day, 

All earth-born bliss is doomed to swift decay.” 





O, wishfully we've watched the distant gleaming 
Of earth-stained toys and baubles, little deeming 
That in our grasp 
Such tinsel-glare must surely—quickly pale; 
Yet the bright luring tints have proved so frail 
That the mere clasp 
Of eager fingers melted all the gay— 
The light-dissembling coloring away. 
And so we all grow tired—tired of vain clinging 
To hope-deceiving phantoms—sorrow bringing— 
The quiv'ring pain 
Of long-drawn weariness creeps through and through 
Each weakened fiber. Sadly then we rue 
Our anxious strain 
After forbidden pleasures. Grieving and distressed 
We seek with anguished eagerness at last for rest. 


Yes, rest—sweet, painless rest. We have the feeling 
That with a little restful vigor stealing 
Along our veins 
We'd make one earnest effort to begin 
A nobler life, léaving our course of sin 
And gainless pains 
For evermore. Yet can we be so blest? 
The Savior answers, “Come to me and rest.” 


And lo, wecome. E’en now new strength is thrilling 
Through all our inmost being—filling, filling 

With swelling tides 
Of pure, glad, restful life each smallest vein; 
A life of simple trust in Jesus slain. 

And while he guides 
Our willing feet, we'll never seek amiss 
Re-inspiration of such strength and bliss. 


And yet this rest is full of earnest working; 
Not rest inert that keeps us idly lurking 
From toil away, 
But hale, efficient rest, that props the heart, 
An underlying strength ‘neath every part, 
And day by day 
Upbears us through our labors, hard and light, 
Through fortune’s glare, and through affliction’s night, 


True “rest in Jesus” is the full bestowing 

Our burdens all on him, then daily growing 
In the sweet sense 

Of freedom and refreshment which comes down 

Upon our sin-worn spirits. Heaven's frown 
And our offense 

Together disappearing, we begin 

To feel how glad life is when frée from sin. 

O, if in Jesus we were daily resting, 

Freed from all childish, vain desire of testing, 
From hour to hour, 

The meager, unsubstantial joys of sin, 

We should not only truer pleasures win, 
But God-like power, 

To be effective in our: rest, and gain 

The sweetness of brave toil without its pain. 


For God, our Father, plans and works unceasing, 
Yet rests forever in that ne'er decreasing 
Fullness of power 
With which he robes himself. And if we will 
Let him but wrap us in his strength and fill 
Our hearts each hour 
With earnest zeal, then shall we, truly blest, 
Feel under all our work the soul’s true rest. 
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HARRY BOTHWELL. 





BY MBS. E. L. BICKNELL. 





nee thee must put away such vani- 
4 ties. I would have thee grow up a good 
boy, free from the follies of those whom thou 
admirest,” said the good Friend to his son, the 
only wild one, in his little flock. He could not 
even tame his language to the plainness of the 
sect, and, in despite of all kind admonition, 
Harry persisted in saying “that he meant to 
be a great man, a rich man.” “I will send 
thee to school, and make a scholar of thee; 
thee must be dutiful to the man who instructs 
thee.” “ Listen to thy father, Harry, he mean- 
eth well for thee,” chimed in the good mother. 

A few years Harry went in and out, learned 
and recited according to the routine in the col- 
lege of the Quakers. Intellectual excellence 
was obtained through the discipline of the sci- 
ences; yet another ambition grew and absorbed 
every other aim of life—the desire for wealth; 
thirsting, as it were, for gold. “I will not al- 
ways wear these strait garments, nor always 
follow the strait path of our yery strait peo- 
ple,” were the frequent outbursts of his impuls- 
ive boyhood, calling forth parental chidings 
and anxiety. “Thee must not leave thy friends 
and home, Harry; though we are not rich, 
neither are we poor; be content,” said Isabel, 
the elder sister. 

The last commencement day of Harry’s col- 
lege life arrived, and father, mother, Isabel, and 
the sunny-faced Anna, the pet lamb for all, 
assembled to watch with eager hopes the exer- 
cises in which Harry was to take a part. He 
had already borne a severe test in the mathe- 
matical and other sciences, and won honorable 
distinction; but to the oration was the father 
mentally turning, hoping there to find the chief 
entertainment. How his brows knit with dis- 
appointment when the Latin oration was an- 
nounced, by Harry Bothwell. “ Letis Auro.” 
Why such a theme? To express his thoughts 
untrammeled by parental prejudice, Harry had 
clothed the ideal idol with the language of the 
dead Caesars. He looked upon “ wealth as the 
basis of social distinction—the acquiring of 
riches as a laudable use of intellectual and 
physical powers—and assumed that this desire 
for the enjoyment of abundance was inherent in 
man—a fever which kindled all ambition.” 


Poring over the latest discovery in medical 
science, as detailed in the work before him, Dr. 
Bothwell scarcely heard the light step of Isabel 
as she entered his office. 





“So, Harry, thee is going away? I have 
come to talk with thee a little while; put by 
thy papers.” 

His glance discerned the dewy eyes, and he 
drew his chair close beside her, to grant the 
wish so tenderly breathed for conversation. 

“Why are you so troubled about me, Isa- 
bel? I must make my fortune, it will not come 
to me.” 

“Thou and I are all that live now—all the 
others are with the dead, and thou mightest as 
well be as to leave me thus.” 

“But I hope to come back, rich and honor- 
able, and you shall share my prosperity. The 
surgeon’s berth on a vessel, bound on a long 
cruise, will probably give some opportunity of 
successful enterprise in foreign countries, be- 
sides affording an extended range of personal 
observations, and your fortune lies with the 
merchant,” said he, playfully. 

Isabel was weeping silently. Though an af- 
fianced bride, she stiN clung’with sisterly de- 
votion to him who had kneeled at the same 
mother’s knee, circled around the same fireside, 
wept by the same graves, and was the last 
living member of the family band to call her 
“ sister.” 

“O Harry! say thee will not go; how canst 
thou leave me?” 

“Shall I bring you a pearl necklace or dia- 
mond ring, to buy your consent? Say what 
shall be the forfeiture of this irrevocable ar- 
rangement,” came from the brother, in an effort 
to brighten the thought and cheer the spirit 
which his plans had darkened. “You may 
have all of my college papers, truly interesting! 
and then I will write long epistles—once a 
quarter!” 

“Don’t thee be so trifling about it, thee may 
never come back;” and so, finding no relief for 
her burdened heart, she glided out. 

Dr. Bothwell sailed from Providence the day 
| after Isabel was married, bound for a three 
years’ voyage on a merchant vessel, which was 
to touch first at the Madeiras. He was a faith- 
| ful student, a half devotee to science, so there 
was no irksome monotony on shipboard for 
him. The commander was an old and skillful 
navigator evincing an increasing interest in his 
new officer, There had been fair sailing, with 
but little rough weather, so that the surgeon 
spent hours upon deck with the captain, 
learning navigation, as theory or practice 
suggested, 

More than a week after leaving port—the 
reckoning had been taken, and the vessel plow- 
ing through the waves like a thing of life—the 
two were upon deck as usual, when a long silence 
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was broken abruptly by the captain addressing | 


his companion with, 

“ Were you named for any one?” 

“My mother chose my name, Harry, is all 
that I know about it.” 

“ Aye, aye; she chose the name.” 

Another pause, and the captain resumed, 

“T will tell you a story, Harry, if you will 
ask no questions,” 

“ Agreed.” 

“Well, there was a time when I did not ad- 
_ Inire a sailor’s jacket, when a sight of the sea 
roused no adventurous spirit. I was gay and 
dashing, till the love of the beautiful Quakeress, 
Mary Carleton, proved beyond my winning. 
None knew how I had worshiped her, and J 
never suspected a refusal of my hand. I hada 
warm, true heart, wealth, and family name, but 
she turned away, when I laid my offerings at 
her feet, saying, 

“*Thee must not think of me, Harry, for my 
people have chosen Jason Bothwell to be my 
friend, and we are betrothed.’ 

“T could not remain in the old haunts, nor 
wed another; and so I embarked on the sea, 
where that passion perished—but the memory 
is living yet.” 

“Your story accounts for my name. I re- 
member hearing my mother say that she ‘ was 
once tempted to leave the plain paths of her 
people for the vanities of the world,’ and now 
I understand the expression.” 

“Yes, Harry, I have never repeated this be- 
fore to any living man, but have felt a peculiar 
interest in you, from the fact just mentioned. 
Do you know that you can not find a man in- 
tensely devoted to any particular calling, whose 
heart history is not stronger than tales of ro- 
mance? and, as I said before, you are the only 
one to whom mine has been revealed, yet others 
have confided in me histories never told on land.” 

The dreams of Dr. Bothwell were known only 
to Isabel—he suffered no betrayal of his own 
secret, even to the communicative captain. His 
practice as a physician in the city called him to 
wait upon a young man belonging to a family 
in affluent circumstances, and led to an ac- 
quaintance with the sister—an only daughter— 
& tireless watcher by the sick, an earnest, faith- 
ful Christian. He compared the plain words 
and stiff manners of his early associates to the 
easy address and gracious formality of Ellen, and 
distrusted self, imagined the horror with which 
she would refuse the continuance of his yisits 
as an admirer, a true friend. He had looked 
into her house of well-ordered comforts and 
beautiful adornings, and compared it with his 





own narrow means and limited prospects; and 
the natural love for social rank became a ruling 
passion, and led to this venture upon the sea. 

“TI dare not sue for a maiden’s heart without 
the golden cage in sight, resplendent with the 
jewels of Ind,” he argued with Isabel, who 
urged a proposal of marriage, with an indefi- 
nite postponement. 

“I think she loves thee, Harry, and would 
accept thee now,” was the woman’s ken of 
woman. 

“Perhaps; but her father would deem me an 
adventurer. No, the bird of the South shalt 
not die on the moor.” 

From Madeira he wrote home to his sister, 
saying: ‘ My prospects are good—if the invest- 
ment in wines proves successful, as I hope, it 
will open a business in which a moderate for- 
tune can be obtained in a few years. I am 
systematic in reading, am making progress in 
the Portuguese colloquial. Navigation, as a 
science, is full of attraction, yet I shall never 
follow the sea from the mere love of it. Some- 
where in the future a home, where outer beauty 
and inner happiness unite, is the goal of my 
endeavor. To attain this, money is necessary— 
it is always necessary, your husband will ad- 
mit. No matter how extensive the scientific 
attainments of a man, or how skillful in a pro- 
fession, if he has wealth or wealthy friends he 
will have notoriety—otherwise he will be over- 
looked.” This, with descriptions of voyaging 
incidents, evinced the spirit of all his’ letters. 


It was a Chinese port, where the yellow Chi- 
namen and motley foreigners were engaged in 
every species of traffic, that Dr. Bothwell 
sought the residence of the American Consul, 
to aid him in the selection of a suitable place 
for a sick friend. The commander of the vessel 
was dangerously ill, and his comfort was the 
sole care of the surgeon. Mr. Stewart was 
personally acquainted with Captain Roberts, 
and readily rendered all possible assistance in 
the hospitalities of his own residence and fre- 
quent visits to the sick-room, 

Death changes all plans of men; and the 
sudden decease of Captain Roberts, his burial 
in a heathen land, the severing of an attach- 
ment which had so rapidly developed, left the 
surgeon a true mourner, half bewildered, when 
the Consul announced to him a legacy from the 
deceased, intrusted to him, and “in the favor 
of the faithful surgeon, Harry Bothwell.” 

At once frustrated and prospered, new schemes 
were formed for the enhancement of capital so 
strangely given him. Assuming the merchant 
for two years, his gains were great, and, with 
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success in accumulation amid the cares, deceits, 
and angularities of trade, grew the unsatisfied 
desire for more. He was rich, according to a 
former estimate of riches, when he returned to 
his native city, and learned, for the first time, 
that Ellen had married, and was dead. It was 
to him as when a star goes out, 

Gold in California! The Golden Fleece 
had been found! Who bid for a share? A 
million, with a mortal’s name attached to be 
ranked and heralded as a millionaire, was to be 
the “latter-day glory.” Dr. Bothwell was first 
to enlist in the new enterprise, forming a com- 
pany, purchasing and fitting out a ship; they 
were soon sailing where the albatross floats on 
tireless wing. After a boisterous passage around 
Cape Horn, they at length arrived at the Golden 
Gate, and then upon the enchanted ground. 
How they toiled! tracing leads, turning streams, 
enduring privations and disappointments ex- 
perienced so universally by the first adven- 
turers. After months of patient, fruitless labor, 
the company disbanded. Dr. Bothwell built in 
the city, speculated as chemist, controlled the 
business for companies in provision, in trans- 
portation, in expresses. Numerous buildings 
paid to him their swollen rents, and that money 
erected other tenements. 

The Autumn of ’54 was dry as Africa on the 
Western coast. San Francisco was laid in 
ashes. “I am ruined,” wrote Bothwell to a 
friend in Boston, “The million was fast being 
counted, but is now postponed indefinitely. I 
shall go up into the mountains, where fortune 
may favor me _— My health is not good.” 

In the best room of a temporary hotel, —_ a 
man wasting rapidly with consumption. Every 
act or look of kindness which he received was 
given in consideration of the money which he 
seemed to have at his dispasal. A rough miner 
came in, and a mutual recognition took place. 

“Will you stay with me, Williams? Will 
you bury me?” 

“You don’t think you ’re goin’ soon?” 

“ Yes, I know it can not be long. You know 
that all of my family died of consumption, and 
you have known of my wild chase for that 
which never satisfies. ’T is a lost, lost life, 
Williams; only the love of the Infinite can 
pardon my idolatry.” 

A few days afterward, and Dr. Bothwell was 
laid under the — of the mountains. 

This ts of money was not proanpted by the 
miser’s desire for secret gloating, nor for the 
prodigal’s reckless wasting, but for the common 





aim of worldly possessions, worldly influence 
rendered attractive by the name and fame of 
riches; and which led Harry Bothwell away 
from all which he needed most—from the trust 
of woman, and the service of his God, 


—__—>—— 


HOURS. 





BY LYDIA M. RENO. 





Hovrs come to me, wherein my troubled spirit 
Seemeth to walk in darkness and alone, 

And the God-given boons my heart inherits, 
Its faith, and hope, and trust, are backward thrown. 


Hours when for all the wealth I’ve lavished 
On idols, that as well might be of stone, 
The empty measure unto me returneth, 
With nothing, worse than nothing, for my own. 


And hours there are when my proud heart grows 
prouder, 
Its warmth and gentleness awhile forgot, 
When, for the love and tenderness denied me, 
My lips say coldly, Well, it matters not. 


Yet, O, there cometh hours when all life’s billows 
Sink into calm beneath kind looks and words, 
And softly on my heart, with soothing fingers, 
Peace spreads her mantle o’er the wounded chords. 


And hours will come to me, I can not stay them, 
When my full soul longs vainly to be free, 

To comprehend the mystery of being, 
And life, and death, and vast eternity. 


Thus wandering on in shade and in the sunshine, 
My pathway now in thorns, and now ‘mid flowers, 

Father in heaven, O grant thy child this blessing, 
The heart, the strength, to pray for better hours! 


—_—_——___—— 


POEMS UNWRITTEN. 





THERE are poems unwritten and songs unsung 
Sweeter than any that ever were heard— 
Poems that wait for angel tongue, 
Songs that but long for a Paradise bird. 


Poems that ripple through lowliest lives— 
Poems untouched and hidden away 

Down in the souls where the beautiful thrives, 
Sweet as flowers in the airs of May. 


Poems that only the angels above us, 
Looking down deep in our hearts, may behold, 
Felt, though unseen by the beings who love us, 
Written on lives as in letters of gold. 


Sing to my soul the sweet song that thou livest! 
Read me the poem that never was penned— 

The wonderful idy] of life that thou givest 
Fresh from the spirit of beautiful friend. 
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GROWING OLD. 





BY MBS. J.¥F. WILLING. 





WAY, toward our sunset, stand two skel- 
etons. Their skinny hands beckon us. 
Their bony arms reach for us. We may laugh 
in the merry to-day. We may dance and sing, 
as did the condemned of the conciergerie, with 
the dead-carts and coffins rattling by, and to- 
morrow—the guillotine! But Age is as un- 
sightly and possible as Death is fearful and 
sure. 

An old man and woman sit in the chimney- 
corner. Once she was beautiful, and he high- 
souled and brave. How changed their fine 
forms and commanding presence! Their hair 
was heavy and dark. It is coarse and gray 
now, and tucked under uncouth skull-caps. 
Their teeth have ached themselves away, 
leaving only sore gums to maltreat sibilants 
and mumble soaked crackers. Her eyes were 
full of the power and passion of womanliness. 
His were keen as the eagle’s. Now they are 
sunken and dim, seeing only blurs and blotches 
where once-they traced beauty. Their limbs 
have lost their sprightliness and strength. They 
can only totter, and cramp, and suffer rheumatic 
torture. Their hands have lost their deftness. 
Her voice used to fill the air with melody; his 
with power. Now they only whine out their 
ailments, and on sunny days croon and draw] 
about the dead past. Once, they stood at the 
head of the elite. Now, they set the young- 
sters a-titter with “their old-fashioned way of 
doing things.” But sadder far than this physi- 
cal decay, is the havoc Age makes with the 
mental powers. “My mind is pretty much 
gone,” drawls the old man, “and mother’s, too,” 
nodding across at his wife. ‘There didn’t use 
to be many things she could n’t see through. 
Ah, well! we’ve had our day.” One would not 
care for the tumble-down old tent, if the royal 
mind could stand unharmed in the wreck. The 
stout strokes of the good right arm, the cunning 
of the fingers, and the glory of manhood could 
be given up, if the thought could yet be sent 
forth among men, a felt force. But this having 
book and pen fall from the palsied hand, cur- 
rent literature drifting by unread, till one is as 
little en rapport with cotemporary men and 
events as would be a resurrected Roundhead, 
thought and fancy cramped down to the little 
round of insignificant things, that have been 
outgrown a half century, while the grand un- 
foldings of the age are as little comprehended 
as the diplomacies of Japan, Our old man in 
the corner remembers when the business of the 





estate was all wrought out in his brain. Now, 
his opinions have little more weight than the 
guesses of the nimble-tongued ten-years-old. 
“Times are changed, you know, father. They 
do n't do things that way now-a-days.” Once 
his ipse dizit was authoritative in town affairs. 
Now he asks a question. Answer: “ Why, 
father, that was settled years ago. Don’t know 
as you can understand it, but it’s all right.” 
Once his incisive thinking cut down through 
tangled State questions, and his utterances 
were full of power. Now he is cast aside; a 
child, without the future of childhood; a worn- 
out body, an effete mind, waiting in helpless- 
ness for the creaking, creeping machinery to 
stand still, and free him and his friends from 
the burden of his being. 

And yet there is a sadder thought. This 
man was once a co-worker with the Lord 
Christ. Not only did he help strongly all re- 
formatory movements, but he led many to trust 
Jesus. Now, those clearly-cut experiences, that 
were so full of power, are dim and blurred. 
His voice had weight in the council-room. His 
pastor leaned on him. Now, the Church moves 
on just as though he were in the grave. She 
works, legislates, extends, and he is unable even 
to comprehend her growth—in danger of read- 
ing it all backward. He can not pray and 
praise as he used to. Things have ail gone 
wrong, some way. Tucked away in his corner, 
mumbling the bitter cud, “There were Chris- 
tians in the Church when I was young.” 

Ah me! To grow old! How many times, if 
I had dared, would I have prayed to die before 
I reach “ the half-way house,” rather than come 
down to this whining, driveling, pushed-aside, 
old life! 

Is all this physical, mental, and spiritual de- 
cay inevitable? I think not. As in some 
people’s theology, the wish may be parent of 
the argument, and the logic not more robust 
than a wish, yet I shall make the attempt to 
prove that much of the decay of old age is the 
result of neglect, and may be avoided. 

Lawlessness and laziness are the two prime 
enemies of human vigor. Insentient things 
live by law; law, originally as benign as the 
good God could make it; now, infracted by 
man’s sin, with the curse-mark of his trans- 
gression upon it. Therefore they die. Their 
life moves in a circle. They come into exist- 
ence, grow, mature, decay, and are crowded out 
of being by the pressure of on-coming succes- 
sions, Except where the ferocity of the curse 
comes in with abruptness and violence, these 
changes of being are gentle, painless, and not 
unsightly. They are like the birth and death 
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of the days of time. It is not so with human 
beings. Volition is their kingliness. This gives 
them character. This only recommended them 
to the redemptive notice of the Son of God. 
But for his coronation-gift to them of power to 
understand law, and choice to keep or break it, 
he would as soon have died to lift the curse 
from birds and lions as from them. It is their 
positive and repeated transgressions of law that 
make them the miserable wrecks they usually 
are at fourscore, 

The taint of lawlessness is in our blood. It 
comes to us direct from the forfeited Paradise. 
It shows itself very early. Children are usually 
active enough, but they hate restraint. They 
can hop and skip all day, but it must be at 
their own sweet will. Set them to work, and 
see how soon they lag. You can “break” a 
colt in a month, but it takes ten years to 
“break” a boy to steady, reliable, working 
ways. So of mental effort. Children’s minds 
are often uncomfortably busy, prying into every 
thing tirelessly, except the lessons set for them. 
Pictures and prizes have to be held before them, 
rods and disgrace shaken over their heads. 
After about fifteen years of coaxing and goad- 
ing, the few settle into studious habits. The 
many champ the bit till they get the conduct 
of their life into their own hands, and then 
their lawless instinct develops into indolence or 
excess, Indolence—doing no more brain work 
than necessity lashes them to. Excess—loosing 
the rein upon appetites, passions, ambitions. 
They destroy their digestion by overwork upon 
fiery, greasy masses, that fill the blood with 
scrofula and fevers, They ruin their nerves 
and brain with the fumes of tobacco and alco- 
hol. They give free scope to godless passions 
and purposes, that set at defiance every demand 
of the complex being. We see this in the life 
of the meteor-like Byron. He died an old man, 
though the shadow on the dial-plate had not 
reached forty. Dissoluteness burned out the 
fuel meant to keep that brilliant brain in force, 
for years of glowing thought. In contrast with 
this, shines that star of American poesy, Bry- 
ant. His age would out-measure two such 
rocket flashes as Byron’s erratic years. He is 
as agile in walking, climbing, leaping, indeed 
as young, except in the outer frost touches, as 
he was fifty years ago. Byron indulged every 
passion. Bryant holds the simplest appetites 
under tight rein, that they may not infringe 
physical law. He rises early—at five—exer- 
cises a great deal in the open air, and eats 
carefully of plain food; often breakfasting on 
milk and oat-meal mush. He lives by law, as 
do the natural things about which he writes so 





beautifully. Though the stout old years tug at 
him, they do not abate his vigor or the strength 
of his rare brain. What young man in his 
senses would have his life like Byron’s, flashing 
up luridly, and going out under the gloom of 
the disapproval of a better-thinking time? He 
would choose rather that it be like Bryant’s, a 
steady gleam, ending, like an Autumn day, in 
calm glory, its rays slanting back over rich 
fruitage, and striking forward to a glorious 
dawn in the Morning Land! 

Holmes says: “ The human body is a furnace 
which keeps in blast threescore years and ten, 
more or less. It burns about three hundred 
pounds of carbon a year—besides other fuel— 
when in fair working order.” Now these fast- 
living Americans, as he says of pugilists, “are 
exceedingly apt to keep the vital fire burning 
with the blower up.” Strong mixed blood 
bubbles in our veins, the best of the Old 
World’s life, sent hither because dangerous un- 
der rotten tyrannies. Below us heave the 
crowding masses. Before us stretch measure- 
less possibilities, Forces push. Powers beck- 
on—and on we go! We over-think, over-plan, 
over-work, over-drive, and, like the wicked, we 
do not live half our days. We tire out, and 
drop off to sleep under the sod coverlet, before 
it is fairly noon! Albeit, we would not ex- 
change our civilization for that of the Norse- 
men, whose blood creeps through leathern veins, 


-whose heavy jaws crunch the oaten cake, while 


bovine comfort lights dully their neutral-tinted 
faces. No; the man of the coming better time 
will feel to the full the propelling energy of this 
New World life; but he will have his forces 
so in hand that he will not sin mortally against 
his physical being, and be stretched upon a 
bier, just when he ought to be full of power 
for the Right. 

The mind and spirit are princes. The body 
is a castle in which they stay threescore years 
or so. Their condition is often vitally affected 
by the good or ill repair of this habitat. Ear- 
lier, men could not see the dignity of these in- 
dwelling princes, They cared only to polish 
and strengthen the outer man. But the age 
of brawn and bone has passed away, and the 
best thought is busy in bettering the spirit life. 
I apprehend that the influence of body upon 
soul is underrated by good people, and harm 
comes of this blunder. Bodies have rights that 
souls are bound to respect. Let so much as a 
little finger be wronged, and it may raise an 
insurrection of pain that will set the whole 
system in a tumult, and throw even the kingly 
brain off its balance. Relentless Eumenides lie 
in wait for those who are reckless of physical 
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law, and stretch them upon the rack of acute | 


suffering, or the gridiron of slow torture. Wit- 
ness the miserable old age of dyspeptics and 
debauchees, 

The farmer forgets that it is the blessing of 
God upon honest effort that brings a compe- 
tence from the soil. He thinks to wrest riches 
from the elements by his own right arm. He 
braves wind, and rain, and wearimess, getting 
ahead so slowly, and finding himself, at fifty, a 
bent, stiffened, old man, with a cramped brain, 
a hungry soul, and only a few restless dollars, 
after all. The mechanic acts the same part on 
a different stage. The business man neglects 
all powers of body and mind, except those that 
are necessary to the driving of a good trade. 
When he grows old, whether he “ fails,” or 
“retires,” he finds himself worn-out and empty- 
hearted; his faculties for love and wership 
dead, almost beyond hope of resurrection. No 
wiser is the student. He abuses his body for 
the sake of his mind, and bitterly certain is the 
retaliation, 

The Greeks, in their palmy days, took the 
best care of their bodies. Witness the Olympic 
Games, where the man of the finest muscle was 
crowned with every possible honor, Among 
them, the age for military service was from 
twenty to sixty; and not, as with us, reaching 
no farther than forty-five. 

Neglect makes us as surely culpable, and in- 
curs the penalty as certainly as excess. Ifa 
woman will not give her baby food, when she 
knows it is starving, she is as undeniably a 
murderess as if she cut its throat. Many peo- 
ple serve their bodies as rented houses are 
used. The plaster begins to fall, the weather 
draws out the nails, and the clapboards spring 
off. “No matter—we won't have to stay here 
long.” It will matter though, if, through your 
neglect to mend the roof or the windows, you 
get a rheumatism that will hound you to the 
grave, filling your old years with misery. 

Science is growing wise, at last. She no 
longer hides away in midnight cells, straining 
every nerve to discover the undiscoverable. 
She has come out into matter-of-fact daylight 
and in our public schools is teaching the chil- 
dren how to take care of their hair and teeth, 
their eyesight and digestion. Old-style farming 
would let an exhausted field lie idle till it 
gained new strength. Modern agriculture ex- 
pends something in fertilizers, and keeps the 
reinvigorated soil at work. The human hair 
grows thin and coarse from lack of vitality in 
the scalp. Chemistry gives us fertilizers that 
revivify it, bring back the luxuriance, silkiness, 
and possibly the color, of earlier years, 


| 





Hygienic miracles are wrought in these latter 
days. Weeks and months of my childhood 


| were one protracted despair, through toothache 


torture. Wedged in between the alternatives 
of having those throbbing, jumping incisors and 
molars wear themselves out in aching, or of 
submitting to the dentist’s horrid steel, I could 
almost have risked a Rip Van Winkle sleep, if 
I had been sure of awaking toothless. I have 
learned, however, that a little daily care of the 
teeth, and the thorough application of cold 
water outside the jaws each morning, will pre- 
vent most of this misery. I wonder if any 
body will try it from reading this. “O, it’s 
too much trouble. I have n’t time in the morn- 
ing to fuss with my face more than is necessary 
for cleanliness.” Yes, there is your indolence. 
Neglect the simple preventive, and by and by 
spend weeks of time upon the hot spit of ag- 
ony, lose any amount of nervous vigor, and pay 
a dentist’s bill. 

A few years ago the papers told us how John 
Quincy Adams restored his eyesight, by a little 
daily pressure upon his eyeballs. The old peo- 
ple exclaimed, ‘“‘ Wonderful! How nice it would 
be to see well again!” But of all I know, only 
one old lady tried it perseveringly. Her eyes 
became as good as ever. She is nearing seventy 
now, and yet she sees better than most of her 
children. J. G. Holland tells us of an old gen- 
tleman, Dr. Scott, of Buffalo, who, when his 
eyesight began to fail, set himself about what 
he termed “ocular gymastics.” With proper 
intervals of rest, he exercised his eyes in mak- 
ing minute letters. At length he became able 
to read the newspapers without glasses; and, 
“at the age of seventy-one, he wrote. upon an 
enameled card, with a stile, on a space exactly 
equal to that of one side of a three-cent piece, 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, the 
Parable of the Ten Virgins, the Parable of the 
Rich Man and Lazarus, the Beatitudes, the 
fifteenth Psalm, the one hundred and twenti- 
eth Psalm, the one hundred and thirty-third 
Psalm, the one hundred and thirty-first Psalm, 
and the figures ‘1860.’ Every letter and every 
punctuation was written exquisitely.” “Show- 
ing,” as Dr. Holmes says of him, “that his 
eyes must be a pair of microscopes.” 

I believe much of the muscular decay of old 
age comes from inactivity, At sixty the man 
sees the folly of his early ambitions, and Jays 
them aside. He has a competence now, so he 
hands his business over to his sons. Thus the 
stimulus to exertion is gone, This relaxation 
of effort would have been bad at twenty-five. 
It is disastrous at sixty-five. No unused mus- 
cle can hold its vigor. 
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Infinitely worse than the unsightliness of a 
decrepit body, is the senselessness of an effete 
mind, The “childishness” of age is not inev- 
itable. Mental hygiene may prevent it. There 
is an analogy between the laws of matter and 
spirit. Neglect means decay. Inaction is par- 
alysis. ‘You have seen pictures of East Indian 
devotees, who had moved only one arm for a 
dozen years or more. This was as strong and 
efficient as ever, but the other limbs were no 
more under the volitive control than if they 
were made of wood—far less manageable than 
Palmer arms and legs are said to be. This is 
the way most people use their intellect. The 
young man chooses a profession or business, and 
throws all his force into the one faculty neces- 
sary to carry it on. The others lie inactive, 
till they are paralyzed, like the limbs of the 
fakir. After a few years, the pressing necessity 
for the use of the one faculty passes by. Then 
that is allowed to fall into disuse and paralysis 
with the rest. The result is—‘the old man 
has lost his faculties.” As Lowell says of a 
man, minus the manhood, “A corpse crawls 
round unburied!” My friend, never say again, 
“My mind is breaking with age.” The mental 
powers of Humboldt, or of Sir Isaac Newton, 
taken at their strongest, and put under the 
regime of neglect to which you subject yours, 
would have sunk into inanity within ten years. 
O'Connell tells of a man of fair ability and 
culture, an American, Adams by name, who, 
under three years’ mental inactivity, in North 
African slavery, forgot bis language, and, in the 
main, his civilization. 

Let us never say, “ My memory is failing.” 
Rather speak the truth: “I am neglecting to 
use my memory, and it is growing weak in con- 
sequence.” But you say, “I have to work for 
a livelihood. I get no time for mental culture.” 
You take time to eat, don’t you? Then take 
time to feed your mind. If either must die of 
neglect, let it not be the better, the nobler part 
of you. Remember the old proverb, “ Where 
there ’s a will there’s a way.” Elihu Burritt 
obtained a fine classical education, and supported 
his family in the mean time, by working at the 
anvil. Let the moneyed man, who is a slave 
to his successful (?) business, decide whether it 
will pay, for a few paltry dollars more than his 
neighbor, or a little better-furnished house, to 
cramp and dwarf his mind till it sinks into im- 
becility! And you, madam, who never have 
time for study and thought, I notice you have 
time to read Godey’s and Peterson’s love sto- 
ries; yes, and to gossip and discuss fashions. 
Do you know you are preparing yourself to be 
that maudlin, cast-off, old woman, whose silly, 





fretful ways will so irk and shame her children? 
Work or perish, is a prime Jaw of body and 
mind. When one begins to say “I can’t learn 
this or that because I am old,” his doom is sealed, 
Henceforth, the chimney corner! Cultured 
minds, wrought by law, seldom fail with years. 
Humboldt wrote his Kosmos at fourscore. 
“Tsocrates finished one of his great works at 
ninety-seven. Theophrastus wrote his keen 
and sprightly ‘Characters’ when a centenarian. 
Gorgias lived to the age of one hundred and 
seven, and died with the significant expression 
upon his lips, ‘Sleep is now beginning to lay 
me in the bands of his brother.’” 

Many people think that as they grow old 
there must of necessity be a dulling of devo- 
tional fervor—a crippling of the spiritual 
powers. This is the most foolish, the saddest 
mistake of all. “ According to our faith” it is 
done unto us. If we believe we can not work 
for Christ as we grow old, that very conviction 
will paralyze our efforts. 

God has said, I will never leave thee, nor 
forsake thee.” Does not this include all our 
probation? “My grace is sufficient for thee, 
for my strength is made perfect in weakness.” 
Does not this cover all our infirmities? ‘Lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” Does not Christ’s presence insure con- 
stant development and growing usefulness? 

The old years of an earnest, consecrated 
Christian are the most beautiful of his life. As 
sunset hours are usually the most glorious of 
the day, so these are rich with the harvests of 
time and the promise of eternity’s ceaseless 
growth. “The hoary head is a crown of glory, 
if it be found in the way of righteousness.” 


—<———_—_ 


INFLUENCE OF FAMILY WORSHIP. 





HE daily, regular, and solemn reading of 

God’s holy Word, by a parent before his 
children, is one of the most powerful agencies 
of a Christian life. We are prone to undervalue 
this cause. It is a constant dropping, but it 
wears its mark into the rock. A family thus 
trained can not be ignorant of the Word. The 
whole Scriptures come repeatedly before the 
mind. The most heedless child must observe 
and retain some portion of the sacred oracles; 
the most forgetful must treasure up some pas- 
sages of life. Between families thus instructed, 
and those where the Bible is not read, the con- 
trast is striking. To deny such a source of in- 
fluence to the youthful mind is an injustice, at 
the thought of which a professor of Christian- 
ity may well tremble. 
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A SUPERFICIAL INFIDEL. 





BY A COUNTRY PASTOR. 





LEAVE our Christian apologists to deal 

- with the learned and philosophical unbe- 
liever. I wish to speak of the superficial infidel, 
a character that every Christian worker at the 
present time should understand, and know how 
to treat. This kind of infidel is common in 
our cities, not unknown in our country par- 
ishes, and occasionally met by every home mis- 
sionary in his rounds, . 

He is not an earnest inquirer, troubled by 
much thinking about the difficulties that en- 
compass religious truth. In fact, he thinks too 
little to have any intellectual troubles. But if 
he thinks little, he speaks a great deal. His 
wealth of words is in proportion to his pov- 
erty of thought, and his presumption equal to 
his ignorance. Dr. Johnson exactly describes 
this character when, speaking of his youth, he 
says, “I was then a lax talker against religion, 
for I did not think much about it.” It is com- 
monly admitted that the Christianity which 
prevails in the world, and satisfies most, is a 
shallow lip religion, devoid of earnest thought 
or deep feeling. It is, perhaps, not so well 
known that the current infidelity is quite as 
superficial. Before I was ordained as minister 
in a parish lying near one of our large cities, 
and exposed to its worst influences, I was told 
that I should there have to contend for the 
faith with a legion of clever infidels. I entered 
on my work with some trepidation, for I imag- 
ined I should have to reply to objections 
against Christianity, urged by thinking men, 
and I knew that the most futile falsehood 
could be so stated as to give infinite trouble. 
My fears on this score proved wholly ground- 
less. While I have met many careless, un- 
thinking, godless men, and here and there a 
loose talker against religion, I have not, in the 
course of years, seen one thinking infidel. I 
hear and read much about a deeper kind of in- 
fidelity that troubles the age in which we live; 
but in my sequestered beat I never meet, and 
I begin to think I never shall meet, any other 
kind of infidel than the superficial infidel of 
the lip. 

While I learn from the Bible, that unbelief 
in every form springs from inward depravity, I 
find the outward life of the infidel quite irre- 
proachable. I say nothing against his morality, 
which sometimes shames the Christian. Yet in 
the sort of infidel I meet there is invariably 
a morbid and excessive vanity which vitiates 


the whole man. Long observation leads me to 
Vou. XXVI1.—27 





write down nine-tenths of his loud talk, and 
monstrous assertions, to the merest love of dis- 
play. He utters not what in his heart he be- 
lieves, but what he thinks will astonish you. 
If you express abhorrence, he is evidently flat- 
tered and goes on to say something worse. Be 
indifferent, treat his utterances lightly, and you 
silence him at once. His vanity spurs on his 
tongue, that, like an unbridled steed, fairly runs 
away with him, and carries him against his 
conscience and better judgment into the pro- 
fession of infidelity. He is a man of little 
thought and many words; who talks infidelity, 
or any thing monstrous, as a child makes a 
noise merely to call attention to himself, An 
English author relates that, when a boy, with 
the boyish desire to make a sensation, he went 
one day to his father, and said that he had 
doubts; that, in fact, he was rather inclined to 
disbelieve the Bible. The worthy man under- 
stood the case; he saw that it was merely a fit 
of vanity; and he laid hold, not of an argument, 
but of a stout birch rod, and promptly whipped 
the affectation of unbelief out of the lad. Had 
the boy been encouraged to display his second- 
hand objections, and the shreds and tatters of 
false knowledge, which, no doubt, he had picked 
up from the lips or books of ignorant scoffers, 
had he been treated with argument instead of 
chastisement, his self-conceit would have grown, 
and his juvenile folly might have been nursed 
into something formidable. 

The superficial infidelity is not so happy. It 
is his misfortune to secure a respectful hearing 
for his crude utterances of unbelief from men 
as ignorant as himself. In the first instance, 
he said far more than he either understood or 
meant; but his smatterings of metaphysical, 
geological, or critical objections were listened 
to with wonder; his vanity made him stand to 
all he had said merely because he had said it, 
and he talked on in the same direction till he 
talked himself into a full-fledged infidel. Infi- 
del utterances, I suspect, spring for the most 
part from no deeper root than mere vanity of 
talk. A prison chaplain informs me that some 
of his flock who had been loud preachers of in- 
fidelity, when subjected to solitary confinement 
for their crimes began at once to believe and 
tremble. This is easily explained. So long as 
they are surrounded by companions like them- 
selves, from vanity they talk boldly against 
their inward convictions; but in solitude there 
is no scope for display, they are oppressed by 
slavish fear, and find relief in uttering what 
they feel. The superficial infidel, whose disease 
is vanity, might perhaps be improved by a term 
of solitary confinement. 
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The only effectual remedy, however, is Chris- 
tian faith. Dr. J. W. Alexander says that it is 
“a fact known to all who are familiar with con- 
versions of unbelievers, that these transforma- 
tions are not commonly wrought by the slow 
process of taking down the infidel structure, 
doubt by doubt, and building in its stead the 
Christian structure, proof by proof; but that 
the scoffer is pierced by conviction of his guilt 
like any common sinner, and led to the Lord 
Jesus in child-like faith.” I once witnessed an 
instance of this. A poor man, who had been a 
member of a Church and a teacher in a Sabbath 
school, had fallen first into bad living, and from 
that into lax views, and at last into professed 
atheism. On his death-bed he was visited by 
great horror of mind. No one who saw him 
can ever forget his terror-stricken aspect, his 
continual groans, his despairing cries. The 
very bed shook under his trembling frame. His 
friends earnestly desired the presence of a min- 
ister. It so happened that no ordained minis- 
ter could be procured, and I, then a preacher 
fresh from college, was the only spiritual help 
at hand. I had studied infidelity in books, but 
I had never seen it in the life before. I now 
saw it breaking like a frail reed under the 
pressure of a soul’s agony. When I asked the 
poor man the cause of his terrible distress, he 
replied, “My sins—my sins.” Unable in the 
emergency to speak any fitting works of my 
own, I kept repeating some of those great Bible 
texts which have been the stay of sinking souls 
in all ages. One of these texts was 1 Tim. i, 
15: “This is a faithful saying, and worthy of 
all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners, of whom I am the chief.” 
The man caught the text, or, rather, the text 
laid hold of him; he requested me to repeat it, 
which I did; he asked me if it were true, and 
I assured him that it was indubitably true— 
the Word of God, who can not lie. He believed 
it. The effect was instantaneous—literally in a 
single moment the expression of horror on his 
countenance was changed into a smile of peace. 
It was like a miracle. Never before or since 
have | seen any thing so wonderful. The poor 
man remained quietly resting on this word, 
often repeating it to those around him, till, two 
days after, he died, as I trust, in the Lord. 

The superficial infidelity, which, like a lep- 
rosy, taints our periodical literature and cor- 
rupts our youth, can be overcome only by deep 
and living Christianity. The main cause, I be- 
lieve, of the existence of shallow infidelity is 
the prevalence of surface Christianity. A su- 
perficial Christian, who is not quite a disbe- 
liever, but, in the language of Scripture, an 








unbeliever, like a paralytic on a battle-field, is 
powerless against the enemy. A _ professed 
atheist has said, “The present belief of man- 
kind in God makes their improvement hope- 
less.” Yes, say we, in a different sense—the 
present belief, the prevailing weak inoperative 
faith in God, which most men have, is ruinous. 
The possession of it only blinds a man to his 
need of a better faith. To overcome the pre- 
vailing infidelity, we need not so much more 
learning or logic as more living faith. 

In the great battle with unbelief, I rely not 
so much on the might of argument as on the 
power of Christian testimony. In personal 
dealing with the infidel, I have found it expe- 
dient, as far aa possible, to keep clear of contro- 
versy. The man has an itch for argument, he 
has replies and objections at his finger ends, 
and he will drag you into a debate if he can. 
The great matter is to lift him out of the region 
of words in which he lives, into the presence of 
great realities, which he tries to forget. This 
can not be done by controversy. The best 
means I know—a means which by God’s bless- 
ing has been often successful—is a bold, un- 
compromising testimony to the truth as it is in 
Jesus. Tell the unbeliever to his face that you 
have faith in the Word of God. The infidel 
lecturer usually speaks boldly and without re- 
serve, and in this he has the advantage of many 
a Christian preacher. No doubt what the man 
says is merely baseless assertion, but there is a 
power in bold and reiterated assertion which 
few are able to withstand. The apostle Paul 
frequently declares that he preached the Gospel 
of Christ boldly—‘ with all boldness.” To the 
profane boldness of infidel assertion let us op- 
pose the holy boldness of Christian conviction. 
Let us bear witness to Christ. The apostles, 
the reformers, the great evangelists of the last 
century, Wesley and Whitefield, were not cold 
demonstrators of the anatomy of Christian trutb, 
but—and in this lies the secret of their per- 
sonal influence—they bore witness to the Gos- 
pel which they believed, and loved, and lived. 
I remember a case in which an infidel, wko 
ventured to assail Christianity publicly on a 
steamboat, was effectually silenced by a plain 
Christian man, who simply met his assertions 
by a flat denial, and strong testimony to the 
truth. There is a power in such witness-bear- 
ing. Infidelity can not stand before it. 

In addressing an infidel brother, always 
“speak the truth in love.” Seek, like the elec- 
tric bodies, to attract as well as to enlighten.” 
Be cautious in the use of ridicule. ‘Sometimes 
a man is so perverse and absurd that serious 
expostulation would be out of place, and for 
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the sake of others it may be right to put him 
down and destroy his influence by turning the 
laugh against him. But remember that by 
ridicule you close the man’s heart against your- 
self, and so lose all hold upon him, and all 
power to help him. It must be only in an ex- 
treme case that such a course is lawful. I have 
heard Christian men boast how skillfully they 
have wielded the lash of ridicule in controversy 
with infidels, I do not condemn them. Per- 
haps in the circumstances they could do noth- 
ing better. In general, however, I would say 
“a more excellent way” is open, I mean the 
way of loving expostulation, which our Master 
took with all, except blind, hardened Pharisees. 
I have found that to kindly interest and broth- 
erly sympathy even the heart of an infidel 
opens, like a flower to the sun. The man, 
when you win his confidence, tells the old story 
of fears and heart-aches, which only the Gospel 
can heal. He is ready to listen to the glad 
tidings of salvation. Tell him of the love of 
Christ. The ice of infidelity, if it will yield to 
any thing, will melt under that. 


—_—<>—___— 


A CHAPTER ON SPARROWS. 





BY HON. G. P. DISOSWAY. 





“Yea, the sparrow hath found a house, and the swal- 
low a nest for herself, where she may lay her young, 
even thine altars, O Lord of hosts, my king, and my 
God.” Ps. Ixxxiv, 3. 

“ Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? and one 
of them shall not fall to the ground without your Fa- 
ther.” Matt. x, 29. 





jy sparrow was not beneath the notice of 
the Psalmist, nor of the Savior himself, 
where he so beautifully teaches the universal 
care of our Heavenly Father over all his crea- 
tures. “But the very hairs of your head are 
all numbered.” “Fear ye not, therefore, ye are 
of more value than many sparrows.” Surely, 
we may devote a page to these little airy 
creatures, 

Wherever a mere hut is to be found, and a 
cornfield or garden beside it, there the sparrow 
will surely take up his quarters. Very often 
he dwells with the swallow, beneath the same 
roof, yet two neighbors can hardly be found 
more unlike. Only look at the sparrow and 
you see the difference. In him there is none 
of the cleanliness or neatness, nor the volubility 
which make the swallow ever so welcome a 
guest; and every-where the sparrow is a very 
common bird—even in the Scriptures it is asked, 
“Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing?” 


Among the old Greeks seven were offered for a 
single obolus. 

His brown jacket and sooty cheeks, his dumpy 
figure and dirty color, his bustling flight—gait, 
voice, and demeanor, all betray a common birth. 
But he cares nothing for all this, and with him 
property, talents, and custom are all set en- 
tirely at defiance; he even cares not for the 
sacred ties of blood and relationship. The spar- 
row is a wild communist, but shrewd, active, 
untiring. There is somewhat of Master Rey- 
nard’s nature about him, except his off-hand 
boldness; in their stead he has that genteel 
humor which invests the sly red-whiskered 
gentleman with some amiability. 

The nest-building, an art which most birds 
pursue with persevering care and affection, 
causes the sparrow not a single anxiety. Like 
the fox, with deep cunning drives from his bur- 
row the badger, so does he the swallow and 
even the pigeon, but with force too. The com- 
fortable, solid, bow-window-nest suits him, and 
in he pitches at an unguarded moment. Gen- 
erally the surprised birds make no resistance, 
and should they even attempt to regain pos- 
session of their home, the plunderer impetu- 
ously repels every attack. Here seems to be 
the law of the strongest, for the unconscionable 
sparrow knows no other. Sometimes the in- 
truder finds a place in the stork’s or crow’s 
nest, as a sort of a door-keeper or warder, but 
it is not always safe. If obliged to submit to 
some work, he takes it easily and leaves the 
most part to the weaker sex, who plays more 
the part of a Mormon slave than housewife. 
For the sparrow, remember, as we have said, is 
a communist, and lives in polygamy. 

Following no livelihood, he reaps every-where 
he has not sown. He plucks the earliest and 
latest cherry from the tree, and having a dainty 
palate, never eats a whole grape, fluttering 
from one to another, pecking always only the 
ripest berries. What he likes best is the sugar- 
pea, when it begins to swell in the pod, and 
corn, while the tender grains are full of ils 
milky juice. Still, the little epicure knews how 
to accommodate himself to circumstances and 
put up with what he can get. In the fields he 
follows the sower, at the barn, the thrasher, the 
poultry to the entrance of their houses, the 
horse to the manger, and he will even open at 
the dovecot the craws of the young pigeons to 
get the grains of corn inside. Thus he becomes 
a sort of roving freebooter. 

“He who will catch a sparrow,” says the old 
| proverb, “must get up betimes,” and how 
| truthful! As soon as he catches sight of the 





' boys, away he flies from them, and if they stoop 
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to pick up a stone, he is off ina moment. Nor 
is it easy to scare him, for in presumptuous 
security he seats himself on the nose, or arm, 
or leg of the fluttering “scarecrow,” to whose 
charge the field or garden has been committed. 
If he has fortunately escaped from the net, or 
a pea-shooter, he makes a tremendous outcry, 
jeering the awkward fowler from his hiding- 
place, and soon the whole of his fraternity 
chime in with all the strength of their lungs. 

Reader! or lover of nature, have you ever 
listened to the dissonance of the sparrow’s tones 
or notes? Of all the Babel confusion of bird- 
tongues few can beat these; but it doubtless 
sounds like music to himself. During three- 
quarters of the year the sparrow lives in plenty, 
amid the gardens, fields, and meadows; and 
while Autumn lasts he spends whole days in 
the corn-fields, bustling from one sheaf to an- 
other. 

But the harvest over and all cleared away, he 
is left behind with crows and tomtits, and re- 
tires to Winter quarters about the lanes, to 
stables, and court-yards. Then comes Lent, 
when cold and hunger press upon him. There 
he sits, doubled together, his feathers blown up 
round him, his head between his shoulders, so 
that only a pair of eyes and a beak can be 
seen from the surrounding feathers. Or he en- 
sconces himself all alone in some sheltered 
corner, looking out for a window-sill or chim- 
ney, where he may catch a ray of Winter sun 
or warm blast from the hearth—perhaps he 
even taps at the window-casement, and with 
pitiful mien begs for alms. 

If the famous nursery rhymes be true, the 
sparrow is sometimes a mischief-maker: 


“ Who kill’d Cock Robin? 
‘I,’ said the sparrow, 
‘With my bow and arrow, 
And I kill’d Cock Robin.’ ” 


Still, few birds are found more piously disposed— 
one perhaps settling near the cell of a prison, 
sings with his rough voice joyfully to the pris- 
oner, and cheering him still to hope. Another, 
may be, leads a meditative life, like a recluse, 
beside a chapel, consoling herself with the 
thought—if birds think—that not a sparrow 
Jalls to the ground without our Heavenly Fa- 
ther’s notice. 

When Spring approaches, and the warm sun- 
beams pierce the gray clouds and begin to 
thaw the snow upon the thatched roofs, in an 
instant the sparrow’s nature is awakened, when 
the pert chirping and hopping begin anew. 
He well knows that the days of penance will 
soon end, and that the vernal season will not 


| 
forget to spread his table again. As the Ger- 
| man poet sings: 


“ They have no team, and have no plow, 
They neither reap, nor sow, nor till, 
Yet God in heaven feeds them still.” 


And with such sentiments we may even listen 
to the humble sparrow’s notes, study his char- 
acter, and learn wisdom. The Lord is good to 
all his creatures! Blessed be his holy name! 


ee 


SONG OF JUNE. 
BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 


BEAUTIFUL, beautiful Summer, 
Odorons, exquisite June! 

All the sweet flowers are in blossom, 
All the sweet birds are in tune. 


Dew on the meadows at nightfall, 
Gems on the meadows at morn, 

Melody hushing the evening, 
Melody greeting the dawn. 


All the green hills of-the forest 
Ringing and thrilling with song, 

Music, enchanting the senses, 
Poured the green valleys along. 


Rapturous creatures of beauty, 
Winging their way through the sky, 

Warble to heaven their praises— 
Mount our thanksgivings so high? 


Lo' when a bird is delighted 
His ecstasy leads him to soar; 

The greater and fuller his pleasure 
His songs of thanksgiving the more. 


See where the winds from the mountains 
Sweep over meadows so fair; 

The grass seems the waves of the ocean, 
Or clouds flying swift through the air. 


Look! how the shadows are chasing 
The sunshine from woodland and vale, 

As white, fleecy clouds gather slowly, 
Blown up by the sweet-scented gale. 


Butter-cups, white-weed, and clover, 
Roses, sweet-brier, and fern, 

Mingle their breath on the breezes, 
Who from such wooing could turn? 


Birds, and the breezes, and flowers 
Woo me from study away 

Out to the fields where the mowers 
Soon will be making the hay; 


Woo me away to the mountains, 
Where, mid the fern and the brake, 

Under the pines of the forest 
Fragrant the couch I may make. 


Ravishing voices of nature 
Conquering never too soon, 

I haste to thy luscious embraces— 
How odorous, exquisite June! 
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THINGS ABOUT AFRICA. 
FROM DU @HAILLU. 





WITCHCRAFT. 


| igs weeks pass away in these unhappy vil- 
- lages without something of this kind hap- 
pening. A poor fellow was singing a mournful 
song, seated on the ground in a village street; 
and, on inquiring the cause of his grief, I was 
told that the chief of a village near his having 
died, and the magic doctor having declared that 
five persons had bewitched him, the mother, 
sister, and brother of the mourner had just 
been ruthlessly massacred by the excited peo- 
ple, and his own house and plantation burned 
and laid waste. 

The finding-out or trial in the witchcraft case 
came off on April 27th, Mayolo being convinced 
that neither himself, his wife, nor his nephew 
would have been ill if some one were not be- 
witching them and seeking to cause their death. 
A celebrated doctor had been sent for from a 
distance, and appeared in the morning decked 
out in the most fantastic manner, Half his 
body was painted red and the other half white, 
his face was daubed with streaks of black, 
white, and red, and of course he wore around 
his neck a great quantity of fetiches. The vil- 
lagers were assembled, and the doctor had com- 
menced his divinations when I arrived at the 
place, a witness once again of this gloomy cer- 
emony, which was different to that of the Commi 
people seen formerly by me, as related in “ Ad- 
ventures in Equatorial Africa.” The doctor 
counterfeited his voice while speaking, in order 
to impress upon the people a due sense of his 
supernatural powers of divination; all the paint- 
ing, dressing, and mummery have the same ob- 
ject in view; namely, to strike awe into the 
minds of the people. A black earthenware 


vessel filled with water, and surrounded by | 
| itself, 
| draught for each of the accused. 


charmed ocher and fetiches, served the purpose 
of the looking-glass used by the coast tribes. 
The doctor, seated on his stool, looked intently 
and mysteriously in the water, shook his head, 


then looked into a lighted torch which he waved | 


over it, made contortions with his body, trying 
to look as ugly as he could, then smoked the 
condoqual—pipe—repeated the mummeries over 
again, and concluded by pronouncing that the 
persons who were bewitching the village were 
the people belonging to the place. 

The oracular saying put the people inlo great 
consternation; they all began to appear afraid 
of each other; the nearest relatives were made 
miserable by mutual suspicions. Mayolo then 
rose and exclaimed in an ‘excited manner that 
the mboundou must be drank, appointing the 


rid of him. 








following morning for the ceremony, as the 
people had eaten to-day, and the poison must 
be drank on an empty stomach. At sunrise 
the next morning the village was empty, all 
gone to a little meadow, encircled by woods a 
short distance away, to take part in the cere- 
mony. Whe were the suspected people was 
kept secret, partly because they were afraid 
that I would interfere. I thought it, however, 
better policy not to do so, but attended to wit- 
ness the proceedings and to ascertain whether 
they differed from those followed on similar oc- 
casions near the coast. On entering the assem- 
bly I gave them the usual salutation, and shook 
hands with Mayolo. It so-n appeared that the 
suspicions of the people fell upon three of May- 
olo’s nephews, his consecutive heirs, it being 
thought natural that they should wish to get 
I noticed that the whole body of 
the people took an active part in the affair; the 
doctor not openly naming any body as guilty 
parties. It was the people themselves who 
originated the suspicions, and they showed by 
their clamor how they thirsted for victims. 
Mayolo and the doctor remained silent. The 
nephews in vain protested that they were inno- 
cent, and declared that the accusation was a 
lie; but they added that there were others who 
wanted to bewitch their uncle. They became 
enraged at the pertinacity of their accuser, and 
swore that the people should pay dearly for 
making them drink the mboundou. They said 
they were not afraid to drink it, for they were 
no wizards and would not die. Some of the 
relatives of the nephews and some of the peo- 
ple of the village now retired to a short dis- 
tance to prepare the poison. Roots of the 
mboundou were then scraped, the vessel filled 
with the fragments, on which water was poured; 
a kind of effervescence then took place, and 
the water became of a red color, like the root 
Sufficient was made to serve as a good 
When the 
water becomes red it is considered good mboun- 


| dou, and ready to kill any wizards. 


When at length the poor fellows were brought 
into the middle of the circle of excited specta- 
tors, it was horrid to see the ferocity expressed 
in the countenances of the people; it seemed as 
though their nature had entirely changed. 
Knives, axes, and spears were held ready to be 
used on the bodies of the victims, If they 
should become unsteady under the influence of 
the poison and stumble, the now quiet crowd 
would become suddenly frenzied and unmanage- 
able. All seemed eager for the sacrifice of vic- 
tims to their superstitious fears. It is chiefly 
through the immunity with which they can 
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drink the poison, that the doctors obtain such 
power over the people; and no wonder, when so 
many people die under it. The mboundou is a 
most violent poison. This was proved by the 
analysis of its roots which I caused to be made 
after my former journey. 

A breathless silence prevailed while the 
young men took the much-dreaded cups of liquid 
and boldly swallowed the contents: the whis- 
perings of the wind could be heard through the 
leaves of the surrounding trees. But it was 
only of short duration. As soon as the poison 
was drank, the crowd began to beat their sticks 
on the ground and shout, “If they are wizards, 
let the mboundou kill them; if innocent, let it 
go out!” repeating the words as long as the 
suspense lasted. The struggle was a severe 
one; the eyes of the young men became blood- 
shot, their limbs trembled convulsively, and 
every muscle in their bodies was convulsively 
worked under the potent irritation. The more 
acute their sufferings became, the louder vocif- 
erated the excited assembly. I was horror- 
stricken, and, although I would gladly have 
fled from the place, felt transfixed to the spot. 
I knew that if they fell I should have no power 
to save them, but should be forced to see them 
torn limb from limb. 

At length,, however, the crisis came—a sud- 
den shiver of the body and involuntary dis- 
charge—and the first intended victim had es- 
caped, The same soon after happened to the 
second and to the third. They gradually came 
back to their former state, but appeared very 
much exhausted. Some people never get over 
the effects of drinking the mboundou, although 
they pass the ordeal without giving way. They 
linger for a long time in a sickly condition, and 
then die. The trial was over, and the doctor 
closed the ceremony by himself drinking an 
enormous quantity of the poison, with a simi- 
lar result to that which we had witnessed in 
the young men, only that he appeared quite 
tipsy; in his wild and incoherent sayings, while 
under the influence of the drink, he stated that 
the bewitclers of Mayolo and the bringers of 
the plague did not belong to the village, a de- 
cision which was received with great acclama- 
tion. Mayolo was rejoiced that the wizards or 
witches did not belong to his own people, and 
the whole people were wild with joy; guns 
were fired, and the evening passed with beating 
of drums, singing, and dancing. 


‘ABOUT GORILLAS, 


I was going quietly along the borders of this 
when I heard, in the grove of plantain trees 
toward which I was walking, a great crashing 





noise, like the breaking of trees. I immediately 
hid myself behind a bush, and was soon grati- 
fied with the sight of a female gorilla; but be- 
fore I had time to notice its movements a sec- 
ond and third emerged from the masses of 
colossal foliage; at length no less than four 
came into view. They were all busily engaged 
in tearing down the larger trees. One of the 
females had a young one following her. 

I had an excellent opportunity of watching 
the movements of the impish-looking band. 
The shaggy hides, the protuberant abdomens, 
the hideous features of these strange creatures, 
whose forms so nearly resemble man, made up 
a picture like a vision in some morbid dream. 
In destroying a tree, they first grasp the base 
of the stem with one of their powerful arms to 
pull it down, a matter of not much difficulty 
with so loosely-formed a stem as that of the 
plantain. They then set upon the juicy heart 
of the tree at the base of the leaves, and de- 
voured it with great voracity. While eating 
they made a kind of clucking noise, expressive 
of contentment. Many trees they destroyed 
apparently out of pure mischief. 

Now and then they stood still and locked 
around. Once or twice they seemed on the 
point of starting off in alarm, but recovered 
themselves and continued their work. Gradu- 
ally they got nearer to the edge of the dark 
forest and finally disappeared. I was so intent 
on watching them that I let go the last chance 
of shooting one almost before I became aware 
of it. The next day I went again with Odango 
to the same spot. I had no expectation of see- 
ing gorillas in the same plantation, and was 
carrying a light shot-gun, having given my 
heavy double-barreled rifle to the boy to carry. 
The plantation extended over two hills, with a 
deep hollow between, planted with sugar-cane. 

In my “ Adventures in Equatorial Africa,” I 
said that I believed it impossible to capture an 
adult female gorilla alive. I ought to have 
added, unless wounded. I have also satisfied 
myself that the gorilla is more gregarious than 
I formerly considered it to be. At least, it is 
now clear that, at certain times of the year, it 
goes in bands more numerous than those I saw 
in my former journey. Then, I never saw more 
than five together. I have myself seen, on my 
present expedition, two of these bands of go- 
rillas numbering eight or ten, and have had 
authentic accounts from the natives of other 
similar bands. It is true that when gorillas 
become aged they seem to be more solitary, 
and to live in pairs, or, as in the case of old 
males, quite alone. I have been assured by 
the negroes that solitary and aged gorillas are 
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sometimes seen almost white; the hair becomes 
grizzled with age, and I have no doubt the 
statement of their becoming occasionally white 
with extreme old age is quite correct. 

My prize was a young male gorilla, evidently 
not yet three years old, fully able to walk alone, 
and possessed, for its age, of most extraordinary 
strength and muscular development. Its great- 
est length proved to be two feet six inches. Its 
face and hands were very black; eyes not so 
much sunken as in the adults. The hair began 
at the eyebrows and rose to the crown, where 
it was a reddish brown. It came down the 
sides of the face in lines to the lower jaw, much 
as our beards grow. The upper lip was covered 
with short, coarse hair; the lower lip had longer 
hair. The eyelids were very slight and thin; 
eyebrows straight, and three-quarters of an 
inch long. 

The young male I secured by a chain which 
I had in readiness, and gave him henceforth the 
name of Tom. We untied his hands and feet; 
to show his gratitude for this act of kindness 
he immediately made a rush at me, screaming 
with all his might; happily the chain was made 
fast, and I took good care afterward to keep 
out of his way. The old mother gorilla was in 
an unfortunate plight. She had an arm broken 
and a wound in the chest, besides being dread- 
fully beaten on the head. She groaned and 
roared many times during the night, probably 
from pain. 

I noticed the next day, and on many occa- 
sions, that the vigorous young male, whenever 
he made a rush at any one and missed his aim, 
immediately ran back. This correspon@és with 
what is known of the habits of the large males 
in their native woods; when attacked they 
make a furious rush at their enemy, break an 
arm or tear his bowels open, and then beat a 
retreat, leaving their victim to shift for him- 
self. 

The wounded female died in the course of the 
next day; her moanings were more frequent in 
the morning, and they gradually became weaker 
as her life ebbed out. Her death was like that 
of a human being, and affected me more than 
I could have thought possible. Her child clung 
to her to the last, and tried to obtain milk from 
her breast after she was dead. 

I embarked a live gorilla, our little friend 
Tom, and had full hopes that he would arrive 
safely, and gratify the world of London with a 
sight of this rare and wonderful ape in the liv- 
ing state; unfortunately, he died on the passage. 
He did very well for a few weeks, I am told, as 
long as the supply of bananas lasted which I 
placed on board for his sustenance. The repug- 





nance of the gorilla to cooked food, or any sort 
of food except the fruits and juicy plants he 
obtains in bis own wilds, will always be a dif- 
ficully in the way of bringing him to Europe 
alive. I had sent him consigned to Messrs. 
Baring, who, I am sure, never had any such 
consignment before. I promised the captain 
that he should receive one hundred pounds 
if he succeeded in taking the animal alive to 
London, 

During the few days Tom was in my posses- 
sion, he remained, like all the others of his 
species that I had seen, utterly untractable. 
The food that was offered to him he would 
come and snatch from the hand, and then would 
bolt with it to the end of his tether. If I 
looked at him, he would make a feint of dart- 
ing at me; and in giving him water I had to 
push the bowl toward him with a stick, for fear 
of his biting me. When he was angry, I saw 
him often beat the ground and his legs with 
his fists, thus showing a similar habit to that 
of the adult gorillas, which I described as beat- 
ing their breasts with their fists when confront- 
ing an enemy. Before lying down to rest, he 
used to pack his straw very carefully as a bed 
to lie on. Tom used to wake me in the night 
by screaming suddenly; and in the morning I 
more than once detected him in the attempt to 
strangle himself with his chain, no doubt through 
rage at being kept prisoner. He used to twist 
the chain round and round the post to which it 
was attached, till it became quite short, and 
then pressed with his feet the lower part of the 
post, till he had nearly done the business. 


CHIGNONS, 


On my arrival at Igoumble I had noticed 
how curious the head-dresses of the women 
were, being so unlike the fashion I had seen 
among any of the tribes 1 had visited. Al- 
though these modes are sometimes very gro- 
tesque, they are not devoid of what English la- 
dies, with their present fashions, might consider 
good taste; in short, they cultivate a remarka- 
ble sort of chignons. I have remarked three 
different ways of hair-dressing as most preva- 
lent among the Ishogo belles. The first is to 
train the hair into a tower-shaped mass, eleva- 
ted from eight to ten inches from the crown of 
the head; the hair from the forehead to the 
base of the tower, and also that of the back 
part up to the ears, being closely shaved off. In 
order to give shape to the tower, they make a 
framework, generally out of old pieces of grass 
cloth, and fix the hair round it. All the chig- 
nons are worked up on a frame. 

Another mode is to wear the tower, with two 
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round balls of hair, one on each side, above the 
ear. A third fashion is similar to the first, but 
the tower, instead of being perpendicular to the 
crown, is inclined obliquely from the back of 
the head, and the front of the head is clean and 
shaven almost to the middle. The neck is also 
shorn closely up to the ears, The hair on these 
towers has a parting in the middle and on the 
sides, which is very neatly done. The whole 
structure must require years before it reaches 
the perfection attained by the leaders of Ishogo 
fashion. A really-good chignon is not attained 
till the owner is about twenty or twenty-five 
years of age. 

It is the chief object of ambition with a young’ 
Ishogo woman to possess a good, well-framed, 
and well-greased cover of hair of the kind that 
I descrite. Some women are far better dressers 
of hair than others, and are much sought for— 
the fixing and cleaning of the hair requiring a 
long day’s work. ‘he woman who desires to 
have her hair dressed must either pay the hair- 
dresser or must promise to perform the same 
office to her neighbor in return. Once fixed, 
these chignons remain for a couple of months 
without requiring to be rearranged, and the 
mass of insect-life that accumulates in them 
during that period is astonishing. However, 
the women make use of their long iron or ivory 
hair-pins—which I described in “ Equatorial 
Africa”—in the place of combs. The fashion 
of tlfe chignon was unknown when I left Eu- 
rope, so that to the belles of Africa belongs the 
credit of the invention. 


———< 


GENIUS, 





BY WAIF WOODLAND, 





Let him alone! God’s ichor flows within his veins 
Healthful and free; 

Perfection is the ripened fruit of effort—this 
Is heaven’s decree. 


Each hath his work, but this is God’s anointed, then 
Why vex his peace? : 

You look upon the outer world content, his eyes 
See more than this, 


Life hath its inner court, of thrilling sights, and sounds, 
And mysteries; 

Its hidden mines of beauty manifest to few— 
All these are his. 





| Like a stringed instrument, the fret-work of his nerves, 
So finely wrought, 

Is played upon by all the veering, varying winds 

Of time and thought. 





Let him alone! or, better still, proffer thy hand, 
Helpful and true; 


Life hath its pain, its grief, its hungerings for him 
Far more than you. 


Weakness and folly are the common heritage 
Which comes to all; 


| What wonder if his inexperienced feet should trip 


Where others fall? 


Time works its changes, and these simple wayside blooms 
Thrown round him now, 

May prove precursors of a some time royal wreath, 
To deck his brow. 


’T was not a mortal’s choice! doth not the Potter mold 
Whate’er He will? 

Why censure? if thou canst not offer kindly aid, 
See—and be still. 


_—_—_— <> 


MYSTERIES. 





BY MARY BARRY SMITH. 





THERE is mystery above us, 

Solemn mystery in the skies, 
Wrapped around with awful shadows, 
Thick, impenetrable shadows; 

Holden are our eyes! 


For the human sight is feeble, 
And it can not teach the soul, 
All the grand and solemn movements, 
All the rapid, marching movements, 
Under God's control. 


And the mind grows weary, weary, 
Following blindly in the way, 
Summing up the mighty forces, 
Subtile, strange, resistless forces, 
Active night and day. 


There are mysteries around us, 
Filling all the earth we tread, 
Mysteries of land and ocean, 
Of the teeming earth and ocean, 
Mysteries full of dread! 


Mysteries of life and being, 
Love and sorrow, smiles and tears; 
Mysteries of sleep and silence, 
And of death, that deeper silence, 
Rounding off the years! 


There are mysteries within us, 
Glowing visions pure and high, 
Burning hopes of glory breathing, 
Aspirations ever breathing 
Immortality. 


Glimpses of the primal beauty, 
Yearnings for that bliss again, 
Gleamings fromthe lore of angels, 
Longings for the home of angels, 
And the angels’ ken. 


Patient wait we the unfolding, 
Time is passing, years are fleet-— 
Even as we wait we hear them, 
The eternal waves, we hear them 
Breaking at our feet! 
& 
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BY NORTH BARMY. 





BOOK with the above pretentious title is 

before me, It is not my intention to write 
a formal review, or to criticise the taste dis- 
played in the compilation; indeed, it would be 
difficult to do the first, since, as a good old man 
once said of the dictionary, “it changes the 
subject very frequently;” and to do the latter 
would hardly come within the province of this 
article, which is designed rather to note some 
of the leading characteristics of famous letter- 
writers. 

Letters, for the most part, constitute a hum- 
ble, wayside species of literature, pleasing less 
as they aspire to a dignified style and rounded 
periods; the more simple and conversational the 
better. 

They narrate history, but without knowing 
that it is history; indeed, the moment a letter- 
writer imagines himself penning thoughts for 
posterity the charm vanishes. They paint char- 
acter by side touches, show us the gay world 
divested of its trappings, and often wearing the 
weeds of woe beneath its flaunting attire. Of 
course there are letters which serve only as a 
mask to the writer’s real character, or, rather, 
are intended to serve as such, for they seldom 
deceive—letters that have been frozen in pass- 
ing through the circumlocution office, letters 
written by the Turveydrops of society, where 
stilted deportment stalks supreme, politic let- 
ters, diplomatic letters, in which the writer 
always remains with sentiments of the deepest 
consideration. But these are exceptions to the 
great mass of honest, warm, trustful letters 
that come and go like white-winged messengers, 
bridging distances otherwise impassable, restor- 
ing the lost, bringing the absent face to face. 

But to return to the book; we have here a 
specimen of every kind of letter, “from grave 
to gay, from simple to sublime.” The life of the 
courtier, the statesman, the divine, the scholar, 
the man of the world, the lady of fashion, who 
lived and sported their little day years ago, 


pass before us. Much of the scandal, the gos- | 
sip, the news items which furnished the topics 


of conversation and filled the pages of the edu- 
cated a century ago, has been already repro- 
duced in the pages of the historian or essayist. 

Frequently the oppressions exercised by the 
privileged classes ave related with an easy indif- 
ference that could not foresee the day of terri- 
ble retribution already dawning. Especially is 
this true of the letters of Madame Sevigné— 
the most pleasing of French letter-writers. 








With what a careless good-nature does she 
tell the following: (The letter is not in the col- 
lection, and the rough translation is my own, 
This by way of explanation rather than apology, 
Mr. Editor.) “The Archbishop of Rheims was 
coming yesterday very rapidly from Saint Ger- 
main. His passage was like a whirlwind. He 
evidently thought himself a great lord, but his 
attendants thought him still greater. They 
were crossing the country from Nauterre—tra— 
tra—tra—when they encountered a man on 
horseback—gare—gare. The man wished to 
stop; his horse did not, and finally the coach 
and six horses overturned the man and horse, 
and was itself upset. At once the man and 
horse, instead of being amused at the prospect 
of mangled limbs, wonderful to relate, arose. 
The man mounted, fled, and continued to flee, 
notwithstanding the footman, the coachman, 
and even the Archbishop himself cried out, 
‘Stop, stop that rogue till he receives a hund- 
red blows!’ The Archbishop, while relating the 
story, said, ‘If I had caught the knave, I would 
have had his arms broken and ears struck off.’ 
One can almost hear the portly eéclesiastic tell- 
ing the story to the witty, dissolute Court of 
Louis XIV, and receiving congratulations on 
his escape from such unheard-of insolence. No 
doubt delicate ladies vied with each other in 
their exclamations of astonishment, and dainty 
courtiers muttered curses on the low-bred serf.” 

The absurdity of supposing it the poor man’s 
fault is plainly evident to Madame de Sevigné, 
and her sense of humor is greatly amused, but 
she has no word of condemnation. Such treat- 
ment of the lower orders by priest and noble 
was too common to provoke comment. 

What wonder that the horrors of the French 
Revolution, washing out the wrongs of ages in 
blood, should have succeeded to such haughty 
indifference to the rights of humanity! A vol- 
ume could not have portrayed the customs of 
the times better than this simple paragraph, 
written for a daughter’s pleasure. 

Well did Voltaire, in his reply to a young 
girl who had consulted him as to what she 


-should read, bid her observe how naturally 


Madame de Sevigné had written. 

Although the Christian Church justly exe- 
crates the name of Voltaire, as one who strove 
to destroy her very foundations, it can not be 
denied that much of that bitter scoffing spirit 
before which the stoutest quailed, owed its ori- 
gin to abuses in Church and State, which dis- 
graced the very name of Christianity. 

His letters furnish a strange medley, yet re- 
flecting a true picture of the writer; jealous, 
passionate, and capricious, he is always scorn- 
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ful and severe, confusing good and bad in his 
withering sarcasm. Witness his scathing reply 
to the Jesuit Betinelli inviting him to visit 
Rome: 

“I am not at all wishful to ask of a Domin- 
ican permission to speak, to think, to read, and 
I tell you frankly that the base slavery of Italy 
makes me shudder. I think the Church of St. 
Peter at Rome very beautiful, but I love better 
a good English book freely written than a 
hundred columns of marble.” 

It is worth far more. That art which does 
not assist in building up a freer, loftier, nobler 
type of manhood, which lends its noble powers 
to lull the soul to forget its chains and sleep on 
supinely, should be little valued. 

Of all the gossiping, scandal-loving courtiers 
who hunted, danced, gambled, flirted with maids 
of honor, and dabbled in politics without ever 
rising to the rank of statesmen in the Court of 
George II, Horace Walpole reigns supreme. A 
heartless, affected man of fashion, his opinion 
of the office-seekers of that time, called in En- 
glish parlance place-hunters, of the petty jeal- 
ousies and rivalries among court beauties, of 
Lady Mary Wortley’s oddities, and the freaks 
of the Duchess of Queensberry, of the disap- 
pointment of one lord at being refused some 
coveted sinecyre, and the childish delight of 
another at being made the recipient of some 
court favor, is all very amusing, and probably 
as near the truth as we can arrive. 

But when the man of the world quits his 
element and tries his pen on grave subjects, his 
flippancy betrays his real nature. The scorn 
with which he frequently alludes to the sect 
even then known throughout the land, shows 
how utterly unable he was to understand the 
noblest motives by which man can be actuated. 
With him, as with his celebrated uncle, con- 
science was a thing to be bought and sold, an 
honest enthusiasm mere acting, and patriotism 
the last refuge of disappointed ambition. When 
he wrote the following, the life and labors of 
Jolin Wesley had justly made him famous, yet 
this is Walpole’s comment: 

“ Wesley is a lean, elderly man, fresh colored, 
his hair smoothly combed, but with a soupcon 
of curls at the end, wondrous clean, but as ev- 
idently an actor as Garrick. He spoke his ser- 
mon, but so fast and with so little accent, that 
I am sure he has often uttered it, for it was 
like a lesson. There were parts and eloquence 
in it; but toward the end he exalted his voice 
and acted very ‘ugly enthusiasm, decried learn- 
ing and told stories like Latimer of the fool of 
his college who said, ‘I thanks my God for every 
thing.’ Except a few from curiosity and some 





honorable women, the congregation was very 
mean.” 

The last sentence gives us the key to Wal- 
pole’s criticism. Because none of the titled 
great were there, there was nothing to interest 
or profit. How has time reversed their posi- 
tion, even in the eyes of the world! The re- 
tailer of court gossip, the affected man of let- 
ters, who thought it beneath him to write of 
weightier matters than the conversation of 
maids of honor and gentlemen in waiting, is 
well-nigh forgotten save by the historian or 
essayist who may wish “to point a moral or 
adorn a tale,” while the subject of his sneers 
lives in the hearts of thousands, and is known 
and reverenced in every Christian land. 

Writing of the funeral of George II to George 
Montayn, Walpole says, ‘Do you know I had 
the curiosity to go to a royal funeral the other 
night. I had never seen a royal funeral; nay, 
I walked as a ray of quality, which I found 
would be, and so it was, the easiest way of see- 
ing it. It is absolutely a noble sight... . It 
was very theatric to look into the vault where 
the coffin lay, attended by mourners with 
lights.” 

No where does he lose sight of effect; for that 
men live and die, too, one might think. 

Hannah More returns from the grave of Gar- 
rick, where were assembled the noble and gifted 
of the land, and thus writes to her sister: 
“And this is all of Garrick! Yet a very little 
while and he shall ‘say to the worm, thou art 
my brother, and to corruption, thou art my 
mother and my sister.’ So passes away the 
fashion of this world. And the very night he 
was buried, the play-houses were as full, and 
the Pantheon was as crowded as if no such 
thing had happened; nay, the very mourners 
of the day partook of the revelries of the 
night—the same night too.” 

Cowper justly ranks among the most pleasing 
letter-writers the English tongue can boast. I 
am surprised to see but few, and those hardly 
in his happiest vein, in this collection. The 
commotion into which they were thrown at 
Olney by the arrival of Mr. Grenville on an 
electioneering tour is very quaintly described. 
The sly, timid poet said he had no vote and no 
influence, which latter assertion the politician 
affected to disbelieve. Imagination can scarcely 
picture Wm. Cowper urging the political claims 
of any man. 

His morbidly-sensitive nature, that shrank 
from inflicting pain, is well exhibited in the 
following reflection with which he consoles him- 
self on Mr. Grenville’s departure: “It is com- 
fortable to be of no consequence in a world 
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where one can not exercise any without diso- 
bliging somebody.” His was a nature to be 
loved for its gentleness, pitied for its weakness, 
but rarely to be imitated, save in his deep sense 
of a Savior’s love, which sometimes, alas, he 
fancied himself deprived of. 

Perhaps one of the most amusing letters is 
from Mrs. Adams to her sister, giving her first 
impressions of French women and Parisian life. 
They are by no means favorable. When we 
consider the different codes of morality which 
reigned in Boston and Paris nearly a century 
ago, we are not surprised that she, brought up 
in a strict Puritan family, and united in mar- 
riage to one of the purest morality, the most 
unblemished integrity among the men of his 
time, should have been greatly scandalized at 
what she saw of French society. 

Her first lady acquaintance was Madame 
Helvetius, widow of the celebrated philosopher, 
and chiefly known to the American readers for 
a sort of half Platonic affection existing be- 
tween her and Dr. Franklin. If Mrs. Adams 
saw with unprejudiced eyes, it is amazing that 
Dr. Franklin, who has always been considered 
as the very impersonation of hard common- 
sense, devoid of sentiment and affectation, 
should have been so pleased with her as his 
letters indicate. 

“She entered the room with a careless, jaunty 
air. Upon seeing ladies, who were strangers, 
she bawled out, ‘Ah, mon Dieu, there are ladies 
here! Why did you not tell me? Where is 
Franklin? Helas’! She ran out of the room; 
whea she returned the Doctor entered ai one 
door, she at the other. Upon which she ran 
forward, caught him by the hand, and kissed 
him.” Mrs.. Adams’s surprise is hightened by 
the fact that the “good Doctor” had told her 
she would see in Madame H. a genuine French 
woman, free from all affectation, and in every 
way worthy of esteem. Her conduct at dinner 
is also severely commented on; indeed, it is 
difficult to tell whether the lady’s dress or de- 
portment is most shocking to Mrs. Adams’s 
American-bred notions of cleanliness and re- 
finement. 

One can fancy the amazement with which 
such letters would be received by her nieces in 
their quiet American home, and how cordially 
they would agree with her, when she exclaims, 
after speaking of the passion of London ladies 
for gambling: ‘Good heavens! were reasonable 
beings made for this? I will come and shelter 
myself in America, and upbraid me whenever I 
introduce the like among you”—adding the 
melancholy excuse we are all addicted to—“ yet | 
here you can not live with any sort of conse- 





quence without giving in some measure into 
the ton.” 

From a letter of Mr. Adams, descriptive of 
his presentation to George III, we infer that 
his notions of propriety had not been met in 
France any more than his wife’s. 

To relieve the embarrassment felt by both 
the King and his once rebellious subject, now 
the accredited envoy of the triumphant colo- 
nies, the King asked Mr. Adams whether he 
had not recently come from France, adding, in 
a laughing manner, “There is an opinion among 
some people that you are not the most attached 
of all your countrymen to the manners of that 
country.” The reply and the reason for it are 
both characteristic of the sturdy patriot, un- 
willing, as he says, to deny the truth or to give 
the impression that he was attached to En- 
gland, “That opinion, sir, is not mistaken; I 
must avow to your Majesty, that I have no 
attachment but to my own country.” 

One of the most lively, interesting letters in 
the collection is by Miss Burney, the pet of Dr. 
Johnson, the author of Evelina, which brought 
her the tribute of all London, then maid of 
honor to Queen Charlotte, where her bondage 
and ill health consequent upon it, awakened in 
her literary friends a feeling of indignation, so 
graphically described by Macaulay in his brill- 
iant article upon her as Madame D’Arblay. 

It is written with the seeming simplicity of a 
school-girl to a young friend on the chitchat of 
the day. Yet the scene is a dinner-party at 
Sir Joshua Reynolds's, where were assembled 
the chief literary personages of the day, Ed- 
mund Burke being the central figure of that, as 
of all other companies which he honored by his 
presence. After descanting on her favorite herd 
for some time she checks herself to exclaim , to 
her correspondent, “ ‘Mad again,’ says my Mr. 
Crisp, ‘stark, staring mad.’ Well, all the bet- 
ter, for there ’s pleasure in being mad, as I 
have heard you quote from Nat Lee, or some 
other old play-wright, ‘that none but madmen 
know.’” 

Familiar as Miss Burney was at that time 
with both Dr. Johnson and Mr. Burke, it is in- 
teresting to note her opinion of their conversa- 
tional abilities. ‘I think,” she concludes her 
letter, “Dr. Johnson the first discourser, and 
Mr. Burke the first converser of the British 
empire.” The former she had often heard en- 
grossing the entire conversation, pouring forth 
his opinions of men, and manners, and times in 
a torrent of pompous eloquence, and silencing 
any faint opposition that might arise by growls 
of “no, sir, you don’t see the point, sir.” 

The latter she now for the first time saw 
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accepting, not exacting, homage for the charm 
of his conversation, making the most timid 
courageous, the humblest at ease in his pres- 
ence. To Miss Burney he proved a faithful 
friend, and it is painful to think how his noble 
soul must have been wounded by her coldness 
afterward. 

When he conducted tke trial of Warren 
Hastings with that fiery indignation which he 
always directed against wrong, Miss Burney, 
whose palace life seemed to have dwarfed her 
very soul, relates with what coolness she re- 
turned the salutation of the greatest statesman 
of the age, simply because Hastings was a 
favorite at court. 

Of Burke himself but one letter appears in 
answer to Dr. Robertson’s sending him a copy 
of his History of America; but in it occurs a 
sentence which does honor both to his head and | 
heart: “I had rather by far that Dr. Robert- 
son’s pen were only employed in delineating 
the humblest scenes of political economy, than 
the great event of a civil war.” 

Women, it is said, write better letters than 
men, less learned and more abounding in con- 
versational pleasantries. Walpole’s letters are 
essentially feminine. Hannah More’s, on the 
other hand, have a masculine tinge. Many of 
the letters are evidently in company dress, but 
by far the most part come from the heart, and 
touch the heart. They exhibit it in all its va- 
rious moods of joy and sorrow. The cheerful 
tones of the ‘oving household, the fond greet- 
ings, the sad farewells, the wail of him who has 
trod the round of pleasure even to old age, the 
calm voice of the Christian praising God as he 
nears the close, are all heard as one reads the 
lines penned by hands that have long since 
moldered into dust. The great, the good, the 
gifted have all written of the liitle things, the 
trifling joys and sorrows that make up so large 
a part of what he calls life. No statesman so 
exalted, no scholar so secluded, no noble so 
dignified, as not to feel cheered by the sympa- 
thy of friends, to look with pleasure for the 
coming of the token whereby he may know 
that his memory is still green. 


—— 


Surcery may heal a bodily wound, but what 


W 








balm can bind up the bite of a slanderous | 
tongue? Robbery may be recompensed by res- | 
titution; but how can you ever make amends 
to the man you have traduced? Remember it 
as a truth, that not all the wealth you have in 
the world can wipe away the wrong you have | 
done in such a case, 


DROPS FROM HEAVEN. 





HO has not seen stones, which were once 
unsymmetrical, and whose sides were 
formed of harsh, sharp angles, unattractive 
to the eye, worn down by the gentle drop- 
pings from some object above, or the eternal 
surging of waves, till they were really beauti- 
ful, and the soft curves upon their surfaces 
have added so much to their attractiveness that 
we pick them up as treasures, and carry them 
home, that they may help swell the collection 
of the beautiful and curious in our cabinet. 
Every-where in nature has God dropped an il- 
lustration like this, to show us why with man 
he deals sometimes so rudely. We call it 
harshness, when God is carrying us through 
this beautifving process; but when ’t is nature’s 
turn we look on calmly, and coolly say, “’T is 
necessity.” O! the selfishness of man! Will 
that time ever come when the sun shall rise 
and set upon the earth, and not one ray search 
out a selfish O, happy world! thrice 
happy, then. God is impartial; so why should 
we murmur? He deals with nature and with 
man alike; if you call it harshness in the one 
case, you must also in the other! and that ’t is 
necessity in both, let us all agree. 

We underrate the sorrows of childhood, and 
sometimes even say they ’re nothing; because 
we with our oaklike strength can bear the 
storms, we smile to see the gentle breeze bend 
to the earth the blades of grass, I tell you, 
the sorrows of childhood are great, great as 
man’s; only here lies the difference, man’# ca- 
pacity for sorrow is greater than that of the 
child’s. You can not say that the acorn-cup 
holds no water, because it will not contain as 
much as your fountain bowl, but rather that 
they are equal, in that they are both full. 
However, it takes less time to empty the 
acorn-cup than it does the fountain bowl, yet 
that is no reason why the water in the one is 
not as pure as in the other. Childhood’s sor- 
rows are just as genuine while they last as 
man’s; the difference 1s in the quantity, not the 
quality—the smaller the quantity the sooner 
the water evaporates, you know. Spring is 
nature’s childhood; her curious freaks and 
sunny plays harmonize perfectly with those of 
humanity’s little ones, and it is just as easy for 
a child to forget its sorrows as it is for the sun 
to shine after an April shower. ’T is the nat- 


soul? 


ural buoyancy, the elasticity of disposition, 


which causes their easy forgetfulness. A tree 


_ does not grow crooked till it is forced to do so 


by continual bindings. These sorrows purify 
the almost pure hearts of children, and prepare 
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them for the deeper ones of after years; just as | 
the April showers prepare all nature for the | 
| life, 


thunder-storms of Summer and the blasts of 
Winter. They are the drops from heaven, 
which wear the little points from the tender 
souls and make them so beautiful. 

As we turn ourselves and look down the av- 
enue of life, among the flowers which border 
all our pathway, thorns and briers are stationed 
like sentinels, only a beat apart, to guard those 
blooming joys which once we tasted, lest we 
should taste too much. How stern those sen- 
tinels seemed when we passed them! and how 
great our disappointment when, bending down 
their graceful tops to steal a berry or two, the 
limb flew back as we were about to reach them, 
and only a wound was received instead. Sadly 
we looked at our bleeding fingers, and murmur- 
ingly passed on. Murmuring at the good God, 
who, knowing the poisonous nature of those 
bright and tempting beauties, lovingly shielded 
our inexperience by placing the little thorns 
around the alluring prize, that we might not 
linger near them, might not tarry till they 
harmed us. Many are the disappointments of 
life, and bitter, too, we sometimes call them. 
Ah yes; ’tis the bitterest medicine that cures 
us many times; and our Heavenly Physician 
knows this fact too well to oblige his patients 
to drink, unless it were that nothing else was 
able to restore them. So kind, so tender, is he! 
Disappointments are common to life; and no 
matter what the station, whether we are rich 
or poor, known or unknown, we have our share, 
to some more, to others less, as they are needed. 
The rain does not forget the violet because the 
oak is larger, and the pebbles receive their 
washing at the same time the storm bathes the 
brow of the lofty cliffs. 

Disappointments! how they make the heart 
ache, sometimes! and how they bow us down! 
just as the wind bends the head of the lily 
while the rain is beating it, that the heavy 
drops may not break the tender petals. O! we 
forget in our impatience, in our short-sightedness, 
the wisdom of God. We forget that these very 
disappointments are sent in love to humble us, 
to turn our thoughts from earth to heaven; and 
the reason why the lily becomes more perfect 
than man, is because it complies more perfectly 
with the will of its Maker. Have you ever 
watched it? ’T will teach you a lesson worth 
memorizing, for when the storm has passed, and 
the winds have sung themselves to sleep, it pa- 
tiently, quietly, lifts its head, and sends up a 
prayer so sweet that the air seems burdened 
with the perfume of its language, and then the 
sun sends his bright-winged messengers quickly, 





and the very drops that might have crushed it 
now turn and lend their aid in building up its 
But man—no uplifting of the face to the 
great Sun of Righteousness, no prayer full ot 
penitential incense is breathed from his lips; 
but, rather, a down-casting of the eyes, a mur- 
muring of the heart; and, hencé, no purifying 
of the life, no upbuilding of the character. 
Would that we might know the value, would 
that we might realize, that they were blessings 
dropped from heaven to wear away our impa- 
tience, to wear away the sharp peints from 
the soul! 

Upon the banks of the “silver river,” let us 
retrospect. All along the way are crosses 
planted—waymarks to guide us safely; they ’re 
standing now, but when we met them they 
were laid across the path. Our Traveler’s Guide 
tells us the Master left them there as a part of 
our journey’s labor, and that by lifting them 
we gain strength spiritually. Well do we re- 
member how heavy some of them were, espe- 
cially the first we met in our pilgrimage. 
Doubtless, these down at the river’s brink are 
just as heavy; it is that we have gained more 
strength, and not the crosses lost their weight. 
As we look at them now, they are heavily 
wreathed, wreathed with blessings; but in our 
blindness we never saw the blessings till we had 
passed, and then repented of our murmurings, 
only to murmur again at the next we met. 
But néw, with the mists of the river vailing 
all the earthly, we see them as they are—the 
steps which lead to heaven; the greater the 
cross, the higher lifted. Now we see the honor 
conferred, Now we view them as blessings, 
dropped from a kind Father’s hand to pave our 
path, to cover up temptations; and we mourn 
that, rather than lift them, we walked around 
so many. But we are lingering too long around 
these crosses, 

Many afflictions have we passed through also, 
the storms of life, which were so much dreaded; 
yet these, by their continual coming, have sofl- 
ened all our hardened feelings, have worn away 
their sharpness. Now, with the dark waters 
surging round our feet, we discover the fount- 
ain from which they dropped; that it was, in- 
deed, a fountain of love. And so, as we look 
down our pathway, on one side or on the other, 
peering around into the little windings almost 
hidden by the shadows, whether we turn our 
eyes toward our childish sorrows, the disap- 
pointments of youth, or the afflictions of later 
years, we see that they were all sent by a kind 
Providence, to make us pure enough for a still 
purer abode, that he might transfer us to his 
own heavenly cabinet on high. 
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CUTTING ROBBIE'S HAIR. 





ND so this little household flower of ours 

must be shorn of some of its superfluous 
beauties. Even roses and geraniums must be 
pruned sometimes, and these uncut silken ring- 
lets, with the golden sunshine of three Summers 
entangled in their meshes, must make the ac- 
quaintance of scissors at last. Grandpapa says 
so, and adds that if it is not done shortly the 
low plum boughs will make another Absalom of 
Robbie, some time when the blue-eyed gander 
is in hot pursuit. There is no denying that the 
curls need trimming; they are too many and 
too thick, and they make the little head droop 
uneasily to one side, like a half-blown moss- 
rose-bud under the weight of its own moss, and 
they straggle sometimes into the mouth and 
eyes, Yes, they must be cut; but it seems such 
a pity. Little curls that we have twined around 
our fingers when all wet from the morning bath; 
little curls that we have played with while sing- 
ing the evening lullaby; little curls that our 
tears have fallen upon when the little baby-eyes 
were shut in sleep. Ah, only mothers know 
how dear such curls are to mothers’ hearts. 

Here are the scissors. Robbie must sit very 
still now while his hair is being cut. Why, sir, 
why do you smile, and look at me so beamingly 
with your blue eyes? How do you know that 
I am not going to cut off that saucy head of 
yours with these great, sharp, cruel scissors? O, 
holy faith of childhood! If we could only trust 
our God as implicitly as babes do their mothers! 
“Except ye become as little children, ye shall 
in no wise enter the kingdom of heaven.” Be 
very still now while I comb out these threads 
of shining floss, The mother is first barber to 
her boy; no other fingers can perform the sweet 
office so gently; but when fifteen or twenty 
years have flown, rougher hands will cut and 
comb these locks, all bronzed by sun and winds, 
and clustering above the brow of manhood. 

But to think the down of manhood will gather 
on the cherry upper-lip, and on chin and cheek, 
dimpled as though by the touch of an angel’s 
finger! To think that this round neck of ala- 
baster will be choked up with a man’s neck-tie, 
and those lily-bud feet will wear high-heeled 
boots! Faugh, I will not think of it. I can 
not realize that this fair baby of mine—but 
three Summers out of paradise, and still smiling 
in his sleep, remembering what the angels said 
there—shall ever be so metamorphosed. And 
yet the boy’s babyhood is rapidly fleeting, and 
the severing of the ringlets seems like cutting 
the golden thread that links the infancy to his 
childhood. I can call you baby but little longer. 





You blue-eyed elf, you are already rebelling at 
being treated as one. You had rather run, now, 
after your painted wagon, than lie in your rose- 
curtained crib, and hear me sing of baby whose 
cradle was the tree-top and whose nurse was 
the wind. You will not wear your corals, be- 
cause grandpapa says they are for babies, not 
for men; you had rather hunt hens’ nests than 
play bo-peep; and when I hold out my arms to 
you, as you stand in the doorway, twirling your 
hat, you turn your head on one side, like a half- 
tamed bird a-perch on one’s finger, while your 
dancing eyes seem to say, “You'll see, you'll 
see! I'll soon take flight.” Pretty soon you 
will not believe in the wolf that talked to Red 
Ridinghood, and will lose faith in Santa Claus. 

There, I am crying. How grandpapa would 
laugh if he caught me, and say it was because 
I wanted the curls to stay, and make a girl of 
his boy! See! there are tears glistening in those 
sunny clusters of hair, like dew among the 
golden-blossomed jasmine vines, and your eyes 
are looking at me with wide-open wonder, and 
your red lip beginning to quiver with ready 
sympathy. O, Robbie, even if the worst should 
come, and I should have to lay this bright 
head, with its locks of undimmed luster, under 
a coffin lid, and see the grass grow between my 
darling and the bosom he once slept upon, I 
should still thank God for having given him— 
for having crowned my life with the holy bless- 
ings of motherhood; for it is such little arms as 
these around our necks, Robbie, that make us 
feel strong to do and to suffer; it is drawing 
such little heads as these close to our breasts 
that keeps the hearts of some of us mothers 
from breaking. 

There, that is grandpapa’s step upon the 
stairs—and the task is just completed; the little 
lamb is shorn, Look at this bright heap of 
glistening silk, such as Persian looms never 
wove into richest fabric. Here is a “golden 
fleece” for you, such as never the lover of Me- 
dea sought. You did not know that such a 
glittering wealth grew on your little head, did 
you, blue-eyed baby? No, you must not clutch 
it with those destructive fingers. O, grandpapa 
is calling you; let him see his little man; but 
leave me these, the first curls cut from my 
baby’s head; I will put them away to remind 
me, on other days, of his sweet, lost infancy.— 
Springfield Republican. 


——$< 
WE can not all of us be beautiful, but the 
pleasantness of a good-humored look is denied to 


none. We can all of us increase the family al- 
fections and the delights of home. 
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WILLIE; 
OR, GRANDMA’S STORY. 





BY MBS. SAREPTA IRISH HENSY. 





ONCE a poet* went a-roaming 
Over mountain, hill, and dale, 

And he paused before a cottage 
Nestling in a pleasant vale. 

He was weary with his wandering, 
And he sought a cool retreat 

In the broad inviting shadows, 
From the Summer noontide’s heat, 

Where he found a group of children, 
Full of laughter and of glee, 

And their aged grandame, sitting 
’Neath a spreading maple-tree. 


Grandma rested on the cushions 
Folded in a rustic chair, 

And the shadow, and the sunshine, 
Fell upon her silver hair; 

And the children, fair and blooming, 
Full of graces, rare and sweet, 

Sat upon the fragrant clover, 
Twining garlands at her feet. 


All the glory of the harvest 
Shone upon the valley plain, 
And in fields anear, the reapers 
Cut and bound the ripened grain, 
And the clatter of the sickles, 
And the voices of the men, 
Came to him like some grand anthem, 
Winding through the sunny glen. 


'T was a scene that touched his spirit 
With emotions strangely sweet, 

And he joined the children, sitting 
At the aged grandame’s feet. 


They had talked about the harvest, 
He had joined the children’s play, 

He had told them of his travels, 
And of countries far away, 

When a silence fell between them, 
And they heard the sound again, 

Of the sharply-clanging reapers, 
And the voices of the men. 


Then the grandame fell to musing, 
And the children ceased their play, 
For upon her gentle features 
An unwonted sadness lay. 
Loving eyes were fixed upon her— 
Earnest glances at her cast— 
Till—“ She ’s thinking up a story "— 
Said a little boy at last. 





* Nathaniel Hawthorne, who gives the substance of the 
story in his Note-Book. 





Tell it, grandma—tell a story!” 
All the eager children cried. 

“ Please us, grandame,” said the poet, 
And they clustered to her side. 


And she answered to their pleading, 
In a voice subdued and low— 

“There 's a story I will tell you 
Of a harvest long ago, 

That doth haunt me with its sadness, 
That returns with keener pain, 

When I hear them whet their sickles, 
When I see them bind the grain.” 

So she wiped her misty glasses, 
Stroked a wee head crowned with gold, 

And in aceents strangely tender 
Unto them this story told. 


STORY. 


In a quiet, pensive valley, 
Where the fairest sunbeams fell, 
Where reposed the softest shadows, 
And the rose and asphodel 
Shook their rare and dreamy sweetness 
To the wind, that glad and free, 
In their bowers sang the chorus 
Of the wild waves of the sea, 
Stood a wreath-embowered cottage 
That was very fair to see, 
Where in love's supreme contentment 
Dwelt a fam’ly group of three. 


Sang the wife and mother, Mary, 
At her work that golden morn— 
Gayly sang the sturdy reapers, 
As they reaped the ripened corn; 
And a little boy who gamboled 
With a lamb, the door beside, 
To the music of their voices 
With his happy song replied. 


Often Mary, at the doorway, 
Stood and gazed upon her boy, 
While his rare and healthful beauty 
Filled her mother-heart with joy— 
Ruddy cheek and golden ringlets, 
Lips of cherry bloom, and eyes 
That beneath their silken lashes 
Vailed the lights of paradise. 


Once she stood thus, fondly smiling 
At his sweet and winning grace, 
As he leaned upon the lammie, 
Looking down into its face, 
With an air of stern reproving, 
And a threatening finger raised, 
While the lammie, sad and wond'ring, 
Almost pleading, upward gazed. 


When, at last, with ringing laughter, 
Willie started to a bound, 

While the lamb, with gleeful rapture, 
Chased his footsteps round and round, 

Till, in looking upward, Willie 
Saw his mother’s smiling face, 

And, with steps that rang with gladness, 
Sprang into her fond embrace, 
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Just a moment there she held him, 

With his head upon her breast, 
Then she left him, crowned with kisses, 

With his mother’s blessing blest. 
Busy, once again, at labor, 

All her soul was filled with joy, 
As she thought upon the beauty 

Of her gentle, lovely boy. 
Onward passed the day in splendor, 

And the glorious afternoon 
Found the heart of mother Mary 

Humming still the pleasant tune. 
And the lovely little valley, 

Lying ‘neath the sheltering hill, 
Seemed to her a joy forever, 

But the air was strangely still— 
Not a sound besides the twitter 

Of the swallows ’neath the eaves, 
And the chanting of the reapers 

As they bound the golden sheaves. 


Then she hasted to the doorway, 
Cast about an eager look, 

O’er the lawn and o’er the meadow, 
Down the course of Willow-brook, 

But no trace of boy or lammie, 
Only butterflies and bees, 

And a golden robin, flitting 
Out and in among the trees. 


“Willie! Willie! come, my darling,” 
But no little Willie came. 
“Willkie! Willie! come to mamma,” 
All was silent just the same; 
“Willie! Willie! whither straying? 
Art thou sleeping on the leaves? 
Hast thou gone to watch the reapers 
Binding up the yellow sheaves?” 


Fleet of foot and wild of fancy 
Sped she to the field away, 
Asking of the startled reapers, 
“ Have you seen my boy to-day?” 
“ He was here, and watched the binding— 
Bound that tiny sheaf you see, 
When he led the lamb a frolie, 
Full of laughter and of glee. 
Then he bound a bunch of lilies, 
With some bearded heads of wheat, 
For mother Mary, and with lammie 
Hasted home with flying feet.” 


“When was this?” the mother whispered. 
“Tt was full three hours ago; 

It was in the heat of midday, 
And the sun is getting low.” 


“O, my Willie! Willie! Willie! 
Where art thou?” the mother cried. 

“ Ernest, father, there ’s the forest, 
Yonder is the restless tide.” 

And the father dropped his sickle, 
And the reapers left the grain, 

And they searched the beach and forest, 
Calling—calling, but in vain. 

Calling—Willie! Willie! Willie! 





But the forest made reply 
With a deeper, sadder silence 
To the agonizing cry. 
Then they looked amid the grasses, 
And they searched the sandy shore 
For the precious wayward footprints, 
Looked them sadly o’er and o'er; 
But they found no trace of Willie 
In the wood or on the sand, 
Till, at last, there came a hunter, 
Bearing in his trembling hand 
Just a bunch of withered lilies, 
And a dainty little shoe, 
Soiled and wet with forest dampness, 
With a loosened string of blue. 
He had found it in the forest, 
Deep, and dark, and tangled wild, 
And this was the only token 
Of the lamb or of the child. 


So the fearful search was ended, 

And within the cottage lone, 
Ernest sat with mother Mary, 

And he did not check her moan. 
For the sturdy reaper’s spirit 

Trembled like an aspen leaf; 
He was thinking of the fingers 

That had bound that tiny sheaf; 
Rosy fingers—dainty fingers 

That had thrilled his cheek and brow; 
Busy fingers—loving fingers; 

Where their waxen beauty now? 
In the night the winds went moaning, 

Aud a cold and dreary rain 
Pierced the wild depths of the forest, 

Swept across the valley plain, 
And the restless, sleepless Mary, 

Weeping, as the winds went by, 
In the pauses of the tempest 

Heard a plaintive, pleading cry. 
“Father, father,” it repeated— 

“ Father, father,” o’er and o’er; 
But they said it was the tempest, 

Just the wind, and nothing more. 


“ Willie is in heaven, mother,” 

Thus they said to soothe her pain; 
“ There, and there alone; sweet Mary, 

Shalt thou see thy boy again. 
Lo, it was the gentle Shepherd 

Found thy little wand’ring lamb, 
And he laid him on his bosom ”— 

So at last her soul was calm. 
Once again, it was the harvest, 

And the silent reaper reapt; 
Mother Mary at her labor 

Sang no song, but sighed and wept, 
When a hunter from the forest 

Paused before the cottage door, 
Bearing in his hand a token 

Of the boy that came no more. 


He had found it on the mountain, 
Near the ruins of a bower, 
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Built of moss, and vines, and branches, 
That had bloomed with many a flower, 

Where they knew the little wanderer, 
Weary with bis pleading cry, 

Lay among his fowers and mosses, 
All alone, at last, to die. 

And he brought the little token— 
All that now remained of him— 

Just one long and golden ringlet, 
Twined about an oaken limb. 


And they laid the golden ringlet, 
With a new and sadder grief, 

With the lilies, and the slipper, 
And the tiny wheaten sheaf. 


ey 


THOUGHTFUL MASTER TALBOT. 





HE bell at the factory struck twelve. Down 

the stairways poured the operatives, the 
men walking away sedately, the boys dashing 
pell-mell, and the girls laughing and chatting 
in the cloak-room. 

In the court below, a boy was mounted upon 
a push-cart. He was a hale little fellow of 
twelve years, with hair neatly combed, clean 
dress, bright eyes, and honest face. He was 
generally known in the factory as thoughtful 
Master Talbot. 

“This way, boys and girls!” he cried, “ this 
way! I have something to say to you.” 

The crowd of young folks surged over to 
where he stood. 

“ Hello! Talbot,” cried one, “ have you turned 
street preacher?” 

“Mr. Auctioneer,” cried another boy, “ when 
will the sale begin?” 

“T say, ‘George Mundy,’ ” chimed in a third, 
“where is your hat?” 

“Tt is a strike, I’ll bet,” said still another. 

“ Will you please listen to me?” said Master 
Talbot. 

“Be quiet, boys!” cried a bevy of girls, re- 
provingly. 

“You all remember little Ella Parker, do n’t 
you?” asked Master Talbot. “She used to tend 
the loom for lankey Joe Scroggins. Well, she 
is dead. She died at five o’clock this morning. 
She is to be buried day after to-morrow. She 
was a dear, sweet little thing. So trusting, so 
uncomplaining! Did n’t we all like her? I 
propose that we attend her funeral in a body.” 

“ How are we to get off?” asked one of the 
boys. 

“ We can get up a petition,” answered Talbot. 

“How would it do to appoint a committee 
to wait on the proprietor of the mills?” sug- 


gested J immy Lawrence. 
Vou. XXVIT.—28 





“That’s it! that’s it!” echoed half a dozen 
voices, 

“TI move that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed,” said Aggie Burns, one of the older 
girls, ‘ 

The motion was immediately seconded. 

“Am I president of this meeting?’ Asked 
Master Talbot. 

“In course you is,” said Dick M’Allister. 
His grammar was bad, but his heart was in 
the right place. 

“Question!” cried a little fellow, thrusting 
his hands far into his breeches’ pockets. His 
call and attitude raised a loud Jangh. The for- 
mer, though parliamentary in form, was some- 
what premature, while the latter was comical 
enough to laugh at. 

Master Talbot put the motion, and it was 
carried unanimously, the little fellow afore- 
said, in his excitement, voting “ay” repeat- 
edly. 

“Am I to appoint that committee?” asked 
Master Talbot. 

“Tn course you is!” and “in course” the 
speaker was Dick M’Allister. 

“Appoint yourself first,” cried Jimmy Law- 
rence. “You must be chairman—and spokes- 
man.” : 

“Then I appoint John Talbot—myself—Dick 
M’ Allister, Jimmy Lawrence—” 

“You must ’pint some of the girls, too,” said 
Dick. 

“So I will, Dick. You gre a ladies’ man, if 
you are rough. It is a rule, I believe, at least 
a matter of courtesy, to make the one moving 
the appointment of a committee, chairman 
thereof. Miss Burns made the motion, so I 
shall do the best I can now, and add her to the 
committee, together with Ruth Abbot. We 
will proceed to the counting-room of Mr. Elliot 
at one o’clock, precisely. I would suggest that 
the committee be instructed, or allowed, to 
make all other arrangements that may be nec- 
essary to make.” 

“Just so, thoughtful Master Talbot,” said 
Dick. “1’ll do my sheer [share.] Ill stick to 
you all the time. Now ’journ the meetin’, 
cause I’m mighty hungry.” 

At the hour appointed the committee entered 
the counting-room of Mr. Elliot. He was a 
portly, pleasant old man. He came forward, 
with his spectacles on his nose and his pen be- 
hind his ear, and shook hands with the whole 
five in turn. 

“This seems to be a delegation. Is it a pe- 
tition?” he asked, kindly. 

“Y-e-s, s-i-y,” said Dick. 
boots.” 


“A petition in 
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“They are generally the most effective,” said 
Mr. Elliot, smiling. 

“You are not spokesman,” said Ruth Abbot, 
giving Dick a nudge. 

“Little Ella Parker is dead,” said Master 
Talbot, respectfully, holding his hat in his 
hand’; whereupon Dick, for the first time, re- 
membered that his hat was on his head. “She 
is to be buried day after to-morrow, at nine 
o'clock. We have come to petition you to al- 
low as many of us as may desire to attend the 
funeral, to do so.” 

“Your petition is granted,” said Mr. Elliot. 
“T had intended to stop the mills for one day 
‘his week, in order to have the engines re- 


paired. I shall now select the day of the fu- 
neral for such purpose. Any thing else, Master 
Talbot?” 


“ Nothing else. In behalf of the committee, 
we thank you very much.” 

Master John bowed, which Mr. Elliot re- 
turned, Dick drew his left foot around awk- 
wardly, the girls courtesied, after which the 
delegation retired. 

“What a manly boy that young Talbot is,” 
said Mr. Elliot to his head clerk. “ He speaks 
good English. He will make his mark.” 

When the work was done for that day in the 
factory, John Talbot went to the boss of the 
second floor. 

“Mr. Harding,” he said, “little Ella Parker 
died at daylight. She is to be buried on Thurs- 
day. Mr. Elliot has allowed us to attend the 
funeral. Mrs. Parker is very poor. She is not 
able to give her child a respectable burial. She 
has no relatives, no friends here.” 

‘I suspect she has a friend in you, Master 
Talbot. I recollect having seen her several 
times. She is a frail woman, with bright eyes, 
and small, delicate hands. She moved to this 
place from the East about two years ago, What 
do you want me to do in the matter?” 

“To start a subscription among the boss 
workmen.” 

“TI will do it, Master Talbot. I would do it 
to please you, even if there was no other mo- 
tive to prompt me. I will head the subscrip- 
tion with five dollars—or, get Mr. Elliot to 
start it with twenty-five.” 

“©, thank you, Mr. Harding! She will be 
so glad! And you will do this to-night?” 

“T will do it now. I will waylay the work- 
‘men as they go out of the door. Where does 
the widow Parker live?” 

“At No. 48° Leonard-street, second floor.” 

“ By nine o’clock to-night I will call there 
with the money. You can take my word for 
that, and a creditable sum it shall be.” 





The widow sat in her room, with her hands 
folded in her lap, rocking to and fro, and moan- 
ing. On a little bed lay the dead child, dressed 
in a plain shroud, of commonest muslin. Her 
golden ringlets were stowed away under the 
snowy cap, the lips were closed with a smile, 
and the long eyelashes swept, like a fringe of 
gold, the cheeks of marble whiteness, 

The door opened, and the landlady entered. 
She was robust, red-faced, kind-hearted, very 
quick in her speech, and very slow in her 
movements. 

“What do you think, Mrs. Parker?” she 
commenced. “Did n’t you offend me _ this 
morning by hinting about the trifle of rent that 
is due me, and so on; just as if it was in me to 
turn you out and fail you when you needed me 
most? And didn’t I try to console you, tell- 
ing you that I could wait till it suited you to 
pay me, and lend you a trifle of money besides, 
yet, for the matter of that—and that the good 
Lord would provide? Well, has n’t he been 
here and done it?” 

“Who? Done what?” asked the bewildered 
widow. 

“Why, the Lord—or some one sent of the 
Lord! A man thrust this roll of bills into my 
hands at the door, and said it was for you. It 
is two hundred dollars, by count—and not a 
cent less!” 

The widow was overpowered. She covered 
her face with her hands and wept. 

“O Lord, I thank thee!” she murmured. 

The morning of the funeral came. The body 
was in the coffin. The landlady, a clergyman, 
and a few others were there. The widow 
thought of the old home, far away in the East, 
where she had friends in abundance, and sighed. 
Yet what did it matter, if but a few followed 
the beloved remains to the grave? Had not 
little Ella died triumphantly? Was she not 
already singing among the shining legions? 

“©, Mrs. Parker, come and look!” cried the 
landlady, from the window. “O, it makes one’s 
heart come up in their throat!” 

The widow went to the window to look. 
Down the street came slowly, walking two by 
two, and cleanly clad, fifty boys and fifty girls, 
followed by as many men, with Mr. Harding 
at their head. The procession halted at the 
house and opened order. Eight little girls, all 
of one size, and dressed in white, came up 
through the center. They were the pall- 
bearers. 

I need not carry this sketch farther. Any 
little boy can understand what it teaches. 
Thoughtful Master Talbot was at the bottom 
of it all. 
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She Samily Birrle. 


PLEASURABLE INDULGENCES.—Bishop Clark, in a 
recent sermon, uttered the following on the relation of 
amusements to piety: “ The celebrated Dr. Blair, who 
preached the Gospel of Christ many years before he 
came into an experimental acquaintance with the re- 
newing power of the grace of God upon the heart, go- 
ing out one day into his field, where a deeply-pious 
farmer was at work, a man unlearned in the wisdom 
of this world, but deeply learned in the hidden mys- 
tery of God and Christ in the soul of the believer— 
‘John,’ said he, ‘what do you think is the hardest 
thing in religion?’ ‘Well, why, your reverence,’ re- 
plied John, ‘should you put this question to me, who 
am but an ignorant, unlearned man? Allow me to 
turn it back and to ask you the question.’ ‘ Well,’ 
said Dr. Blair, ‘it seems to me that the hardest thing 
in religion is to give up those pleasurable indulgences 
that our nature is so prone to, but which are contrary 
to the requirements of religion.’ ‘Ah!’ said John, 
‘your reverence, I think that there is a harder thing 
in religion than even this.’ ‘Well, what is it?’ Said 
John: ‘It is to feel that we are wretched, and 
lost, and perishing, and to relinquish all other hope 
than that which rests in the atoning blood of the Re- 
deemer.’ Yes, at the very threshold this self-renuncia- 
tion meets him who would enter the school of Christ. 
Though it may be difficult to give up these worldly 
and sensual indulgences to which our nature is prone, 
and which are contrary to the spirit of Christ and the 
religion of the Redeemer—if the heart is thoroughly 
renewed and regenerated, the very appetite, the very 
taste, the very passion for these indulgences is removed 
with this renewal of the heart. I remember, some 
years ago, in the city of New York, during a gracious 
revival of religion, there came among the other seekers 
of religion a young lady to the altar. She came night 
after night; she seemed deeply penitent; we talked 
with and prayed for her; we endeavored to remove 
the difficulties out of the way and point her to Christ; 
yet she came there night after night without obtaining 
peace. At last, one night, after, I think, she had been 
coming to the altar for six weeks, she said to me in an 
intense agony of feeling: ‘Sir, do you think it is wrong 
to dance?’ I found she had been passionately fond of 
that amusement, and her mind had been hesitating 
over it, questioning whether it would be contrary to 
religion in its spiritual character. I gave her such 
instructions as a Methodist minister ought to give. 
She made up her mind that even this indulgence, to 
which she had so long clung, should be given up. That 
moment God came down, and a more glorious transla- 
tion I have never looked upon. ‘Sir,’ said she, ‘I 


have no desire to dance now.’ I tell you, when the 
grace of God renovates the heart, these thirstings for 
worldly indulgences are quenched under the influence 
of the Spirit of God. And now, let me say to you, 
brethren and sisters in the Church, fathers and moth- 
ers in the Church, whenever you come to look upon 
these sinful amusements which are sweeping away tens 
of thousands of our young converts from the love of 
Christ; when you come to look lightly upon these in- 
dulgences afforded to your children, I charge you be- 
fore God that you are already losing the tenderness 
and spirituality of soul you once possessed.” 


FEMALE Economy.—He is a mean man who accuses 
a woman of meanness, because her expenditures are 
carefully regulated, and her outlay watched with close 
and unremitting economy. To be sure, no husband 
and father ever reproaches wife or daughter with un- 
due care in circumscribing her expenses, but, whether 
consistently or not, all men—save our more just selves, 
perhaps—charge the female character with containing 
a strong tendency to meanness and close-fistedness, 
qualities which no one tolerates in another than him- 
self or those who may spend for him. You may re- 
member that no tradesman fears the exactions of any 
male purchaser so much as he does a woman. No- 
body, it is said, higgles so long about the half eent per 
pound on the price of mackerel, or has so keen an eye 
for “remnants.” They are charged with being-bargain 
hunters, and are supposed to be a very set of dragons 
in their desire to save a penny. 

Now, one word for the ladies. Who sharpened their 
mercantile wits? Who taught them, in a hard sehool, 
the lesson of economy, and obliged them, willing or 
not, to keep their expenditures down to the lowest 
limit? Who? Why, these same husbands and fathers. 
They—except in rare instances of female supremacy— 


| rule over the treasury, wear the clothes of nuthority, 





and control every appropriation. With a close fist 
they hand out little dribs of stamps, or, once in a 
while, a solitary, companionless, forlorn greenback, to 
the female members of their household. And they, 
driven by this stern necessity, obliged by higher au- 
thority to be economical, attempt to make fifty cents 
buy a dollar’s worth. 

Gentlemen of justice, pause and ponder. When 
your wife trades your second-best coat to the Jew 
peddler for a pair of parlor ornaments, or sells your 
files of valuable papers at so much per pound, inquire 
with the severity that inward examination onght to 
have, how much you have given her for spending 
money, this quarter. Upbraid her not for illiberality 
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if you forced her to it. Here we stand to plead her 
cause, and assert the reason, if not the propriety, of 
Female Economy. 


A Worp To HusBanps.—Has any body ever writ- 
ten upon the responsibility which rests upon a husband 
with regard to the education of his wife? Of course 
we know what you will say about her being supposed 
to have “ finished her education” before marriage, and 
all that; and yet you and we know that she begins as 
new an education with him as if she had never seen 
the alphabet. His views, feelings, his ideas, are they 
nothing to her, if she loves him? Years after, when 
they, who “ knew her as a girl,” come to talk with her 
as a matron, do they not find her husband reflected in 
every sentence, either for good or evil? Of course, the 
more strongly a woman loves, the more completely is 
her own identity absorbed in her husband’s. This is 
a point which is too much neglected by married men. 
A good husband is almost certain to have a good wife; 
and if she be “not so good as he could wish” at the 
commencement of their married life, he can soon edu- 
cate her up to the proper mark. And, on the other 
hand, he can so educate her down as to render his 
house a purgatory, and, perhaps, bring upon himself 
and his family the greatest agony and keenest pangs 
of disgrace which a husband or children can feel. 


Tue CurLtprey.—Not without design has God im- 
planted in the parental breast that strong love of their 
children which is felt every-where. This lays deep and 
broad the foundation for the child's future education 
from parental:‘hands. Nor without design has Christ 
commanded, ‘‘ Feed my lambs "—meaning to inculcate 
upon his Chureh the duty of caring for the children 
of the Church and the world at the earliest possible 
period. Nor can parents and all well-wishers to hu- 
manity be too earnest and careful to fulfill the prompt- 
ings of their very nature and the command of Christ 
in this matter. 

Influence is as quiet and imperceptible on the child’s 
mind as the falling of snow-flakes on the meadow. 
One can not tell the hour when the human mind is 
not in the condition of receiving impressions from ex- 
terior moral forces. In innumerable instances, the 
most secret and unnoticed influences have been in op- 
eration for months and even years to break down the 
strongest barriers of the human heart, and work out 
its moral ruin, while yet the fondest parents and friends 
have been. unaware of the working of such unseen 
agents of evil. Not all at once does any heart become 
utterly bad. The error is in this: that parents are 
not conscious how early the seeds of vice and virtuo 
are sown and take root. It is as the Gospel declares, 
“While men slept, the enemy came and sowed tares, 
and went his way.” 

If this, then, is the error, how shall it be corrected, 
and what is the antidote to be applied? Why thus— 
if we have “slept” over the early susceptibility of 
children’s minds to the formation of character, we must 
wake up from our sleep, and acknowledge our error. 
And the antidote and remedy is simple and plain—we 
must preoccupy the soil; sow in the soil of these minds 
and hearts the seeds of knowledge and virtue, before 
the enemy shall sow there the tares of vice and crime. 





This is the true doctrine of our duty to the children 
around our tables and in our streets. 

Up, then, ye workers, and sow your seed in the 
morn of childhood. Withhold not the hand from 
early culture and honest toil. No labor here shall be 
in vain.—Dforning Star. 


Epucation oF Grirts.—The authorities of Oxford 
University, England, are giving considerable attention 
to the subject of education as it relates to young ladies. 
It is contended that education as at present provided 
for females, leaves them nothing to build upon after 
they are supposed to have finished their education. A 
writer, speaking upon this very question, very forcibly 
remarks: 

“ At present, as we take it, it is the want of a defi- 
nite interest in some work or occupation of real mo- 
ment which sets girls speculating about marriage at so 
early a period. It is not because she has a dread of 
being an old maid, or is longing to be ‘settled in life,’ 
or is discontented with her home, that the thoughts of 
a girl of eighteen or nineteen are so often turned to 
matrimonial contingencies. It is rather because she has 
no present object on which to expend her energies, and 
nothing to work upon with a view to any permanent 
benefit. With boys and young men it is the reverse. 
Life with them is very soon a reality, without any ne- 
cessity for an early marriage. Men, as a rule, do not 
look forward to marrying till they are eight or ten 
years older than girls are when they seriously contem- 
plate it. Their business or their profession, that pro- 
fession being more or less the continuation of the work 
of education itself, furnishes them with an object for 
their thoughts and for the employment of their ener- 
gies. But when the average girl has gone through the 
wretched ‘course of studies’ prescribed by the school- 
mistress or the governess, all comes to an end, and the 
next thing is to be married, or, at any rate, to be en- 
gaged. Her education has totally failed to awaken her 
interests in the subject of men’s studies, and to culti- 
vate her natural faculties to such an extent as to make 
their further cultivation and the acquisition of more 
knowledge a delight and a necessity.” 


A Farrurut MorHEer.—A mother, whose children 
all bore the fruits of early piety, on being asked what 
the secret of her influence was, answered thus: “ While 
my children were infants on my lap, as I washed 
them, I raised my heart to God that he would wash 
them in that blood which cleanseth from all sin. As 
I dressed them in the morning, I asked my Heavenly 
Father to clothe them with the robe of Christ's right- 
eousness. As I provided them with food, I prayed 
that God would feed their souls with the bread of 
heaven, and give them to drink of the water of life. 
When I have prepared them for the house of God, I 
have pleaded that their bodies might be fit temples 
for the Holy Ghost to live in. When they left me for 
the week-day school, I followed their infant footsteps 
with prayer, that their path through life might be like 
that of the just, which shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day. And as I put them to bed, the silent 
breathing of my soul has been that their Heavenly 
Father would take them to his embrace, and fold them 
in his paternal arms.” 
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WITTY AND WISE. 





Gorna to Law.—Two Dutchmen, who built and 
used in common a small bridge over a stream which 
ran through their farms, had a dispute concerning 
some repairs which it required, and one of them posi- 
tively refused to bear any portion of the expense nec- 
essary to the purchase of a few planks. Finally the 
aggrieved party went to a neighboring lawyer, and, 
placing two five-dollar notes in his hand, said: 

“T'll give you all dish monish if you'll make Hans 
do justice mit de pridge.” 

“How much will it cost to repair it?” asked the 
honest lawyer. 

“Not more as five tollar,” replied the Dutchman. 

“Very well,” said the lawyer, pocketing one of the 
notes and giving him the other; “take this and go and 
get the bridge repaired; ’tis the best course you can 
take.” 

“Yaas,” said the Dutchman, slowly, “yaas, dat ish 
more better as to quarrel mit Hans;” but as he went 
along home he shook his head frequently, as if unable, 
after all, to see quite clearly how he had gained any 
thing by going te law. 


THE THEATER.—Dr. Rush told a friend that he was 
once in company with a lady, a professor of religion, 
who was speaking of the pleasure she anticipated at the 
theater in the evening. ' 

“What, madam!” said he, “do you go to the the- 
ater? 

“Yes,” was the reply; “and don’t you go, doctor?” 

“No, madam,” said he; “I fever go to such places.” 

“Why, sir, do you not go? Do you think it sinful?” 
asked she. 

He replied, “I will never publish to the world that I 
think Jesus Christ a bad master, and religion an unsat- 
isfying portion, which I should do, if I went on the 
devil’s ground in quest of happiness.” 

The argument was short, but conclusive. The lady 
determined not to go. 


A Krye’s Bon Mot.—Lord Kenyon had a most 
ungovernable temper, which was not always restrained 
even in the presence of royalty. On one occasion he 
had fallen into a violent passion before King George 
III, and had spoken sharp and bitter words unseemly 
for a king to hear. The courtiers were expecting a 
pungent rebuke from the king, but he conveyed a more 
effective reproof by a witty bon mot. As soon as Lord 
Kenyon recovered himself he made a humble apology, 
saying he regretted he had lost his temper. 

“ You need n’t regret it,” was the prompt reply of the 
king: “I congratulate you on the loss, and hope you 
will find a better one.” 

Lord Kenyon was overwhelmed with shame, and 
the courtiers never allowed him to forget the joke at 
his expense. 


Just Onze Worp.—On entering home from the 
prayer meeting, one evening, in company with a little 
daughter of six Summers, the artless child, looking into 
my face, inquired, “ Papa, what makes ministers tell 
naughty stories?” ‘What do you mean, my dear?” I 
inquired, with astonishment. “Why, papa,” she re- 





plied, promptly, “the minister said that he was n’t going 
to say but one word more, and then said lots of words. 
And,” she continued, ‘‘ Mr. 8. said, when he got up to 
speak, that he was going to say only two or three words, 
and talked a long, long time, till I was so tired. Wasn't 
that telling a lie, papa?” 


VALUE OF AGE.—A negro named Ephe, who was 
a regular attendant at church, was proud of his Bible 
learning. He was sawing wood one day, while his 
master’s son, a lad of twelve years, was looking on, and 
now and then asking questions. 

“Which of the apostles do you like best?” asked 
Ephe. 

“ Well, I don’t know,” drawled the boy. 

“T likes Samson,” said Ephe; “he was so strong, and 
piled up dem wicked folks so.” 

“Why, Ephe,” replied the boy, ‘Samson was n't one 
of the apostles.” 

Ephe put down his saw, and looked at the boy a mo- 
ment in amazement, and then asked him, with an air 
of triumph, 

“ Look ‘ere, white boy, how old am you?” 

“ Twelve,” replied the boy. 

“Well, I's forty; now who ought to know best? I 
ax you dat.” 


TAKY. .loLpD AND Lirt.—A teacher of the Freedmen, 
in one o: the Southern States, was sitting at the window 
of her room, watching two negroes loading goods into 
a cart. One of them was disposed to shirk; the other 
stopped, and, looking sharply at the lazy one, said, 
“Sam, do you expect to go to heaven?” “ Yes.” “Then 
take hold and lift!” 

There are a great many Christians in our Churches 
and Sabbath schools who expect to go to heaven, that 
would do well to strengthen their hope of going there 
by taking hold and lifting some of the burdens which 
they let their brethren bear alone. 


AN UNINTENTIONAL JoKE—A Rochester urchin 
unconsciously perpetrated a great joke at the expense 
of his teacher the other day. The lady was announcing 
to her pupils the holiday of February 22d, and asking 
them some questions concerning its observance; among 
others, why the birthday of Washington should be cel- 
ebrated more than that of any one else. ‘“ Why,” she 
added, “ more than mine? You may tell me,” she said 
to a little fellow eager to explain. “ Because,” he ex- 
claimed, with great vivacity, ‘because he never told 
a lie!” 


A Nice Distrxctroy.—‘I fear,” said a country 
curate to his flock, “ when I explained to you in my 
last charity sermon that philanthropy was the love of 
our species, you must have understood me to say specie, 
which may account for the smallness of the collection. 
You will prove, I hope, by your present contribution, 
that you are no longer laboring under the same mis- 
take.” 


An Apt Stm1tz.—A negro preacher, while holding 
forth to the colored soldiers at Port Hudson, said: 
“De whole of God’s relation to us am like de wheel. 
De Lord am de hub, de Christians am de spokes, and de 
tire am de grace of God bindin’ all togedder.” 
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Brripinure Babine}. 


SrrEETs OF JERUSALEM.—As the sun goes down 
over Soba, four of the five gates now used by the peo- 
ple of Jerusalem are closed and barred. These are, 
the Damascus gate on the north, near Jeremiah’s cave 
and the Potter's vaults; St. Stephen’s gate, more com- 
monly called Our Lady Marian’s, leading out toward 
Bethany and Olivet on the east; Dung Gate, near the 
Jew’s quarter, in the flow of the Cheesemonger’s Val- 
ley; Zion Gate, lying between the lepers’ sheds and the 
tomb of David. But the Bethlehem gate, the inlet of 
trade and travel from Egypt and from the sea, stands 
open for half an hour after gun-fire; when the oaken 
valves swing inward, a sentinel turns the key, and no 
man has the right to pass that portal till another morn- 
ing shall have dawned. A special pass from Suraya is 
the only lawful means of ingress during the hours of 
night; so that in all common cases, a stranger who ar- 
rives too late, a citizen who has loitered in the fields 
too long, must wind himself in his cloak, select a 
smooth stone for a pillow, and take his rest under the 
stars of heaven. A warm climate, a wandering life, 
an indifference to dirt and dew, enable the natives to 
bow to such necessities with a patient shrug. A Frank 
is less easy; and after riding up from Jaffa in a long 
day, an Englishman will often spend his night before 
the closed gate, stamping aud yelling for the imper- 
turbable Turkish guard. 

Piasterg, pushed through the grill, are said to have a 
miraculous power of slipping back bolts and bars; but 
the experiment has been known to fail. In the mystic 
creeds of the East, even metals lose their virtue on 
particular days. 

The streets of the Holy City should be trod by day; 
not only because noon is every-where warmer in color 
than evening, but because Jerusalem is a Moslem and 
Oriental town, in which the business of life suspends 
itself from sunset to sunrise. 

No gas, no oil, no torch, no wax lights up the streets 
and archways of Jerusalem by night. Half an hour 
after gun-fire the bazar is cleared, the shops and baths 
are closed, the camels stalled, the narrow ways de- 
serted. An Arab has no particular love for lamps and 
lights. A flicker satisfies him in his room, and he 
never thinks of casting a ray from his candle into the 
public street. Darkness comes down like a pall, and 
by the time that Paris would become brilliant with 
lamps and gas, Jerusalem is like a city of the dead. 
For a little while about the edge of dark, a white fig- 
ure may be seen stealing from house to house; at a 
later hour you may catch the beam of a lantern car- 
ried by a slave; a Frank has been out to see his friend; 
a cavash is going to the consul’s house; a bey is visiting 
his posts. These men have lanterns borne before them; 
for in Jerusalem, as in Cairo and Stamboul, a man go- 
ing home without,a light may be arrested as a thief. 

What should tempt the inhabitants into their somber 
streets? In a Moslem town there are no plays, no 
concerts, no casinos, none of the impure public revel- 
ries which help to seduce the young in London, Paris, 





and New York. Bad men, and worse women, may 
exist in Zion, as in any other populous place; but here 
they have to hide their shameful trades, having no 
balls, no theaters, no taverns, in which they can meet 
and decoy the unwary youth. Gayeties of any kind 
are rare. The nuptial processions which enliven the 
night in Cairo with lamps and drums have no existence 
in the Holy Land, where the bridegroom fetches home 
his bride by day. No one gives dinners, scarcely any 
one plays whist. A Moslem loves his home, his harem, 
and his offspring, but his house is seldom the place in 
which he chooses to see his friends. A Frank may in- 
vite his neighbors to come and sip acids and repeat to 
each other that there is no news; a mollah may call 
some sheikhs to his roof, where they will squat on 
clean carpets and recite their evening prayers. Re- 
freshed with lemon-juice, inspired by devotion, these 
sober revelers, each with his servant and his lantern, 
seek their homes and beds about the hour at which 
men in London are sitting down to dine. 

But neither feasts nor songs, if there were any such 
things to be enjoyed in Jerusalem, would tempt from 
his rooms, at night, a man in whose excited imagina- 
tion the streets are less safe than the hights of Mizpeh 
and Olivet, the Glens of Tophet and Gehenna, nay, the 
howling wilderness itself. Not to dwell on the Bedoween 
thief, though he is deft and quick, nor on the Bashi 
Bazouk, though he is proud and hot, a man living in 
Jerusalem has a right to fear that in passing through 
the streets at night he may be touched by a leper, he 
may be kicked by a camel, he may be bitten by a cur, 
he may fall into a pit. The alleys of Zion, aud above 
all others the alleys of the Jewish quarter, reek with 
decaying fruit, dead animals, and human filth, offensive 
alike to eye and nostril, in the midst of which fertil- 
izing garbage innumerable armies of rats and lizards 
race and fight. The hungry dogs, too, prowl by night, 
savage as wolves and not less brave. A Syrian, tender 
of heart toward animals of every kind, is particularly 
zealous in protecting rats and snakes, the friends of 
his house, and hounds and curs, the scavengers of his 
court; so that no one dares or desires to purify the 
Holy City from these dangerous vermin. But worse 
than the dread of these plagues of Jerusalem by night, 
is that of the wandering fakeers, who devote their lives 
to Allah and hang about the holy places, ready to 
chastise such giaours as in their untaught opinions pro- 
fane the mosques. The Sultan crushes these wretches 
with unpitying arm; for he has sense enough to see 
that they act no less against policy than against law; 
yet they spring up afresh, coming in from the ends of 
the earth, from the Soudan, from Borneo, from the 
Punjaub; new converts to the faith, inspired with the 
martyr’s zeal. You can not guard against these fakeers, 
except by day, for you never know of the offense you 
have given them, and you can not tell where they may 
lie in wait to avenge their imaginary wrongs. A 
fakeer may have watched you go into the Haram es 
Shereef—the temple court—marveling in his heart why 
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the soldier walking at your side did not chop you 
down. He may have noticed you uncover your head 
in the Mosque of Omar; a deadly insult in his eyes; 
for which he has sworn to take your life. Who can 
tell the ways of this untaught child? Even now he 
may be waiting for you in the dark, in the shadow of 
yon wall, to thrust his poniard into your side. 

A wise pilgrim in Jerusalem will keep his convent 
after gun-fire, enjoying a chat on the roof, a pipe in 
the garden, a book in his cell. 

Streets, in the European sense of words, have no 
existence in Jerusalem. No Oriental city has them, 
even in name. An Arab who has a thousand words to 
express a camel, a sword, a mare, has scarcely one 
word which suggests a street. A Hebrew had the same 
poverty of speech; for such a thoroughfare as the 
Broadway, the Corso, or the Strand, is quite unknown 
to the East. Solomon never saw a Boulevard. Sala- 
din never dreamed of a Pall Mall. An Arab city 
must have sooks in which people trade—quarters in 
which people live; for such a city, even when it has 
grown into the greatness of a capital like Cairo or 
Stamboul, is still but an intricate camp in wood and 
stone. It must have quarters; but it need not have 
the series of open ways, cutting and crossing each 
other, which we call streets. Its houses are built in 
groups; a family, a tribe, a profession occupying each 
a group of houses. A group is a quarter by itself, 
having its own sheikh, its own police, its own public 
law, and being separated from the contiguous quarters 
by gates which a stranger has no right to pass. Free 
communications from one to another is not desired; 
and such alleys as connect one quarter with another, 
being considered no man’s land, are rarely honored 
with a public name. Only two streets are mentioned 
in the Bible: Baker’s-street in Jerusalem, Straight- 
street in Damascus; and these two examples are not 
even the exceptions to a common rule; the first being 
evidently Baker’s Place—the sook or market of that 
trade—while the second was probably a Roman work. 
No true Oriental city has streets with native names. 
The great thoroughfare of Cairo is known, in one part 
as Jeweler’s Place, in another as Crockery Place. It 
18 the same in Aleppo and Bagdad. Ten years ago 
Stamboul enjoyed the same poverty and simplicity, and 
it was uot till the Western armies occupied Pera and 
Scutari that the natives began to appreciate the value 
of this Frankish art. The pious names, by help of 
which Christians find their way about Jerusalem, such 
as David-street and Via Dolorosa, are still unknown 
to the native race. 

Except in the sooks and bazars, the streets are all 
unpaved. Here the natural rock peeps out through 
the filth; there a stone of the grand old Tyrian size 
has fallen into the way and nearly blocked it up; but 
commonly the surface on which you walk is composed 
of mud and sand. Cairo is not paved, Bagdad is not 
paved. From the days of Solomon to those of Herod, 
Jerusalem remained unpaved. Nor did that splendid 
artist, though he laid the main street of Antioch with 
marble as a kingly gift to the inhabitants, ever attempt 
to do the same great service for his Jewish capital. In 
Agrippa’s time the work was still to be done. In an 
Oriental town, where a broad path does not exist, and 
open communications are not desired, a smooth floor 





would be of no particular use. Why make it? In 
the few nooks and corners of Jerusalem, where the 
lanes are paved, as in the markets and bazars, the 
work appears to have been done ages ago, by some 
strange hand, and never to have been repaired. The 
alleys of the bazars have once been laid with marble, 
now much worn and broken, in one place bare and 
bright, in another place buried under a cake of mud. 
In front of the shops in David-street, the floor is laid 
with huge round stones, skull-shaped, on which neither 
man nor beast can keep his feet. An open sewer runs 
down each lane, in which offal and carrion, decaying 
fruit, dead cats, dead curs, the dung of camels and 
donkeys fester and wait for the cleansing rain. More 
than once, when the city has been choked with filth 
and threatened with pestilence, the gates are said to 
have been opened in the night for the hyenas to enter 
and devour the waste; a means of escape from the 
abomination which would be used more frequently 
were the inhabitants not more terrified by the chance 
of a visit from the Adouan than by the fear of the 
plague.—From “The Jerusalem of To-Day.” 


Eastery DwELuiInGs.—The short duration of mud- 
walled buildings is not the only objection to the use 
of unburnt brick; for in windy weather the streets are 
incommoded with dust, and with mire in the time of 
rain. At Damascus, when a violent rain happens to 
fall, the whole city, by the washing of the houses, be- 
comes as it were a quagmire. So great is the quantity 
of dust and mire which sometimes accumulates in the 
streets of an Eastern city, that the prophet Zechariah 
borrows a figure from it, of great force and significancy 
in the ear of an Oriental, to denote the immense riches 
of Tyre: “ Tyrus did build herself a strong hold, and 
heaped up silver as the dust, and fine gold as the mire 
of the streets.” The beauty of the figure is lost if we 
attempt to judge of it by the state of an occidental 
city in modern times; but it will not be easy to con- 
ceive one more strikingly appropriate, if the streets of 
an Eastern city, choked with mire, or suffocated with 
dust, are considered. Dr. Shaw directs the attention 
of his readers to the same circumstance, the dissolution 
of Oriental buildings upon a shower, and supposes it 
may illustrate what Ezekiel observes respecting untem- 
pered mortar. When that traveler was at Tozer, in the 
month of December, they had a small drizzling shower, 
which continued for the space of two hours; and so 
little provision was made against accidents of this kind, 
that several of the houses, which, as usual, were built 
only with palm branches, mnd, and tiles baked in the 
sun, fell down by imbibing the moisture of the shower. 
Nay, provided the drops had been either larger, or the 
shower of a longer continuance, he was persuaded the 
whole city would have dissolved and dropped to pieces. 
In his opinion, the phrase “ untempered mortar” refers 
to the square pieces of clay of which the wall is con- 
structed; but on looking at the text, it is evident that 
it refers to the plaster which is used in the East for 
covering the walls after they are built. The words of 
the prophet are, “ And one built up a wall, and lo, 
others daubed it with untempered mortar. Lo, when 
the wall is fallen, shall it not be said unto you, Where 
is the daubing wherewith ye have daubed it?” It may 
be that the unburnt bricks are also meant. 
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Hiitar’s Birdy. 


ECCE DEUS. 


For a long time the literary world was agitated with 
the question, Who is the author of Ecce Homo? After 
months of conjecture and a multitude of guesses the 
conviction generally settled on Prof. Massey. 

This authorship, however, has again been denied, 
and the secret has thus far been well kept. Ecce 
Homo seemed to be but a preliminary work, avowedly 
viewing Christ only on the buman side, and from a 
stand-point independent of “ what Church doctors or 
even apostles had sealed with their authority,” accept- 
ing only such conclusions about him as “ the facts them- 
selves critically weighed appear to warrant.” From 
this circumstance, and, indeed, from the promise of the 
author, the world was led to expect another volume 
from the same writer, exhibiting a final and complete 
view of the Founder of Christianity, not only as the 
man Jesus, but as the Christ, the Son of God. “ Ecce 
Deus” was, therefore, anxiously waited for, and on 
the appearance of the present volume, issued by the 
same publisher, and in a similar style, it was at once 
accepted as the promised complement of ‘‘ Ecce Homo.” 
The great similarity of style, the originality and fresh- 
ness of the thoughts, the richness of the diction, the 
independence and vigor of dogmatic assertion, all 
pointed to the author of the previous volume. 

But as soon as we open “ Ecce Deus” we find that 
it assumes to be, not exactly a reply to “ Ecce Homo,” 
but a resurvey of the life and doctrines of Jesus Christ, 
suggested by that volume. It assumes to oceupy a 
different stand-point from “ Ecce Homo,” and through- 
out the volume points out several positions of the 
“Ecce Homo” from which it dissents, and at the close 
of the volume we have some forty pages of “ Contro- 
versial Notes on Ecce Homo.” In fine, “ Ecce Deus” 
assumes not to have been written by the author of 
“Ecce Homo.” Hence the question, Who wrote Ecce 
Dens, has become as interesting as the former discussion 
of the authorship of Ecce Homo, and the authorship of 
both volumes is still shrouded in mystery. The critics 
and reviewers are divided in opinion, many claiming 
the same authorship for the two works, others insisting 
that Ecce Deus is a new and independent work. 

Notwithstanding the assumption pervading the volume 
that it is not from the author of Ecce Homo, we are 
still inclined to believe that it is. We venture the as- 
sertion that if Ecce Deus had been issued simply anon- 
ymously, without referring to Ecce Homo at all in the 
Preface, and without the so-called “Controversial 
Notes” appended, such is the sameness of style, mode 
of treatment, order of thought, etc., that it would at 
once have been accepted universally as the anticipated 
volume from the author of Ecce Homo. No one as yet 
has acknowledged. the authorship of Ecce Homo. What 
more natural than that its author should still wish to 
be unknown in Ecce Deus, and what better method 
could be adopted for mystifying the public than the 
very method which is adopted in Ecce Deus? “Ecce 





Deus,” says the author, “is not a reply to Ecce Homo.” 
Nor is it in any sense a reply to or refutation of that 
work. In the body of the work scarcely more than a 
half dozen references are made to Ecce Homo. In the 
Preface the author simply informs us “that he could 
not occupy the stand-point from which Ecce Homo 
had been written, without ignoring the mystery of the 
Incarnation, and thus putting himself into a false re- 
lation to all subsequent facts in Christian history.” Of 
course he could not, and the author of Ecce Homo 
also informs us that in a subsequent volume be expects 
te contemplate the life of Christ from a different stand- 
point from that assumed in the Ecce Homo. In the 
former volume Christ is the Home, in this he is the 
Deus; of course the stand-points are widely different. 
Tt is not strange either, that in the Preface of Ecce Deus, 
the author of Eece Homo, if he it be, should tell us 
that he finds it impossible to occupy exclusively the 
stand-point of Ecce Homo in studying the wonderful 
life of Jesus. He plainly intimated the same thing all 
through Ecce Homo—that the human side of Jesus 
was but one side, however much it transcended every 
other human life, and left the reader constantly to 
make the inference that the whole life of Jesus Christ 
could not be contemplated or explained from the stand- 
point of even an extraordinary humanity. In Ecce 
Homo the author exhibits the unique man, transcend- 
ing in his sublime conceptions and wonderful achieve- 
ments all other men. But even this, he plainly sees, 
does not meet all the requirements of the unquestiona- 
ble facts in the life of Jesus. In Ecce Homo he plainly 
hints at the necessary duality in Christ apart from 
which his life could not be interpreted, and which is 
so ably treated in Ecce Deus. We are inclined to 
think that it was the want of carefully observing these 
frequent intimations and concessions in Ecce Homo 
that led in some quarters to so unqualified a condem- 
nation of that work, which, with its many deficiencies 
and blemishes, contains some of the finest thoughts on 
the human life of Jesus that have ever been uttered, 
and on that side only the author tells us he is contem- 
plating Christ in the Ecce.Homo. 

As to the “Controversial Notes” with which Ecce 
Deus is concluded, they refer mainly to such features 
of Ecce Homo as are erroneous because written from 
an erroneous stand-point, such as the author of Ecce 
Homo himself would have to correct from the stand- 
point of the divine incarnation from which Ecce Deus 
is written. Certain things could be written of Christ 
viewed only as an extraordinary man, which might be 
acceptable enough from that stand-point, but which 
instantly became incomplete and erroneons when the 
force of facts compels us to accept the divine incarna- 
tion. We could easily interpret nearly all these “ con- 
troversial notes” on the simple supposition that the 
author of both volumes is a believer in the incarnation 
of God in Christ, and that while in Ecce Homo he pre- 
sents the life of Jesus on the human side, in Ecce 
Deus he contemplates it on the divine side, and in the 
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“Controversial Notes” designates specifically many 
points in which the mere human view of Christ must 
be incomplete and erroneous. 

There is one point, however, in the Preface and 
Controversial Notes of Ecce Deus, which militates against 
the view of the unity of authorship—the praise be- 
stowed on Ecce Homo and its author. In the Preface 
of Ecce Deus the author says he “hopes that on the 
points on which he differs from the author of Ecce 
Homo, he has not been betrayed into a tone which is 
inconsistent with the respect due to the finest genius 
and the frankest candor.” In the Controversial Notes 
he says, “‘ The most eursory observation can not fail to 
notice the innumerable beauties of this publication, [that 
is, Ecce Homo.] The writer has rendered inexpress- 
ible service to the cause of free inquiry by his mag- 
nificently intellectual discussions of fundamental truth, 
and has given views of Jesus Christ’s life and work 
which must be most useful in many ways.” And 
again: “ The present writer can not but thank the au- 
thor of Ecce Homo for the intellectual stimulus and 
moral inspiration which he has derived from a repeated 
perusal of its instructive and stimulating pages.” On 
the supposition that the same author has written both 
volumes, of course we could only say that the above 
passages are part of the machinery intended to con- 
tinue the mystery of the authorship of both. 

On the question, then, Who is the author of Ecce 
Deus? we reply, we are inclined to believe it has the 
same authorship as Ecce Homo. If not, we shall still 
anxiously await the Ecce Deus promised by the author 
of Ecce Homo, for we can not fully pronounce on Ecce 
Homo till we have the author’s promised sequel. If 
this volume is from the same pen, and is intended to be 
a supplement to Ecce Homo, then the two books must 
be read together to get a correct view; then Ecce Homo 
was intended to give us a view of the human side of 
Jesus, and Ecce Deus of the divine side, and we can 
understand some things on this supposition which were 
strangely inexplicable in Ecce Homo, and can have a 
better opinion of the author. We could accept the 
present volume as the one we have been anticipating. 
It is just such a work as we have been expecting the 
author of Ecce Homo to write. It is the complement 
of the former. It is in the same affluent style; it has 
the same originality of thought and expression; the 
same independence of investigation and utterance 
strangely united with the same reticence on vital 
points, where the author leaves us doubtful as to what 
he really means. It comes from the same school—not 
rationalistic exactly, but broadly liberal, with the same 
spirit toward the “ Creed-Church” and orthodoxy, the 
same inuendoes toward “ doctors and theologians,” the 
same half-contempt for the Christianity of the Church 
as it is, and the same enthusiastic admiration of Chris- 
tianity and the Church as the author conceives they 
ought to be. 

The author of neither Ecce Homo nor Ecce Deus is 
capable of appreciating the full character and work of 
Christ. After perusing both books the reader is still 
in doubt as to the exact relation to the Deity which 
the author would assign to Jesus, and after all the. pro- 
found, and admirable, and true things that are said of 
the mission and the work of Jesus, of his life, of his 
cross, and his resurrection, we still wonder what the 








author would say if he spoke his whole mind ingen- 
uously in the plain language of men. If Ecce Homo 
is a finality, and we are to hear no more from its au- 
thor, then with all its beauties and excellencies, with its 
lofty appreciation of the man Jesus, and its compre- 
hensive view of his plans and achievements, it is simply 
an eloquent statement of the Unitarian scheme. If | 
Ecce Deus is by the same author, then his higher, and, | 
indeed, we may say, his sublime views of Jesus Christ 
and his sayings and works, lift him far above the So- 
cinian conceptions which he repudiates with indigna- 
tion, but do not fully raise him to the position of an 
evangelical, orthodox, Christian writer. While the 
book is delightful in its freshness and stimulating by 
its thoughtfulness, and says a great many beautiful 
and true things, yet there is so much that is suspicious 
and questionable, that every statement must be re- 
ceived with caution. 

Yet we weicome the work, and are glad to see this 
brilliant and racy writer, who evidently stands outside 
of the school of “doctors and theologians,” giving to 
the world the conceptions of such a mind on the great 
question of the day—who and what was Jesus of Naz- 
areth? To thoughtful and studious readers it will do 
no harm, but positive good. It abounds in truth, in 
original modes of conceiving and presenting it, and in 
many parts is thrillingly eloquent. Many orthodox 
Christian minds will gather from this work grander 
views than they have ever had of the life, the sayings, 
the work, and the mission of their Divine Master. 
Though they will still miss out of the volume the full 
and hearty recognition of the Godhead of Christ, that 
spiritual apprehension that brings him to the soul as a 
living, personal, divine Savior, and will find that the 
author himself seems to know but little of that spiritual 
life which Jesus by his Spirit awakens in our spirits, 
yet the intellectual apprehension of the God-man is so 
clear, the vindication of his life, lessons, and work is 
so masterly, that we can well afford to forgive the au- 
thor for what he has omitted, in thankfulness for what 
he has done. 

The author truthfully and eloquently says, “ To-day 
the great question that is stirring men’s hearts to their 
very depths is, Who is this Jesus Christ? His life is 
becoming to us a new life, as if we had never seen a 
word of it. There is round about us an influence so 
strange, so penetrating, so subtile, yet so mighty, that 
we are obliged to ask the great heaving world of time 
to be silent for a while, that we may see just what we 
are and where we are. That influence is the life of 
Jesus Christ. We can not get cleur of it; we hear it 
in the tones of joy, we feel it stealing across the dark- 
ness of sorrow, we see it where we least expect it— 
even men who have traveled farthest from it seem only 
to have come round to it again; and while they have 
been undervaluing the inner worth of Jesus Christ, 
they have actually been living on the virtue which 
came out of his garment’s hem. Yes, it seems we 
must touch him either at the hem or the heart—if we 
will not have him for the soul, we must have him for 
the body. What if men reject him altogether? Then, 
as of old, there is no choice for them but Barabbas, 
and Barabbas is a robber. We see the alternative. 
Pilate still puts the question, ‘Whom will ye that I 
release unto you? Barabbas, or Jesus which is called 
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Christ?’ The voice of the people was once for the 
robber; it will yet be lifted up, never more to change, 
for the Son of God.” 

To minds and hearts agitated “to their very depths” 
with this great question, Bcce Deus will come with an 
eloquent and earnest voice, leading them far on the way 
to the recognition of Jesus, as “ the Christ, the Son of 
the living God, and the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sins of the world.” They will find their 
leader to be an independent inquirer, a man of broad 
and liberal views, a scholar of the highest order, a 
writer of remarkable fluency and accuracy of expres- 
sion, and a thinker in perfect sympathy with the living 
questions of the day. 

The plan and conclusions of the work are well indi- 
cated by the following propositions: “1. That it is not 
merely difficult, but absolutely impossible, rightly to 
survey the life and work of Jesus Christ without dis- 
tinctly acknowledging the unprecedented conditions 





under which Jesus Christ became incarnate. 2. That 
those conditions can alone account for, and are essential 
to a true interpretation of, the entire doctrine and phe- 

iated with the name of Jesus Christ. 3. 
That those conditions, and the whole course which they 
inaugurated—the miraculous conception, the doctrine, 
the miracle, the death, and the resurrection—constitute 
a unity which necessitates the conclusion that Jesus 
Christ was God incarnate. 4. That the author of Ecce 
Homo, having overlooked or ignored those conditions, 
has worked from a wrong center, and reached several 
sophistical and untenable conclusions.” 

We have marked in the volume many points which 
we would criticise and question, but pass them by to 
indicate such chapters as—The Temptation of Christ— 
The Mighty Works—These Sayings of Mine—Eternal 
Punishments—and the Relation of the Cross to the 
Law, as almost unexceptionable, and master-pieces in 
their way. 
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Works or CHARLEs Dickens. GLOBE EDITION. 
Nicwouas NickiEBy. Four Volumes in One. 16mo. 
Pp. 1,228. $1.50. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

THe Lirg AND ADVENTURES OF NicHoLas NIcK- 
LEBY. By Charles Dickens. Diamond Edition. Pp. 
472. Double ‘Columns. $1.20. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

The number of editions of the works of Dickens is- 
sued in this country is really marvelous. T. B. Peter- 
son, of Philadelphia, has issued twenty-two different 
editions, at prices ranging from fifteen to one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars per set. Ticknor & Fields lead 
off in a new impetus with their beautiful Diamond 
Edition. It really surprises one to find the whole of 
Nicholas Nickleby put in so small a compass. To be 
sure, the type is very small, but it is very clear and 
readable, and the volume is a most convenient one for 
the pocket or the valise in traveling. The illustrations 
are by 8. Eytinge, jr., and of course are original and 
appropriate. Hurd & Houghton, who already had an 
elegant Household Edition, have commenced the “ Riv- 
erside” and the “Globe” editions, the one elegant and 
costly, the other cheap and a rival to the issues of 
Ticknor & Fields. The volume before us surprises us 
that it can be sold for a dollar and a half. The type 
’ js sufficiently large and clear for easy reading, and the 
volume is happily illustrated with designs from Darly 
& Gilbert. Of course, we make no comparison of these 
two editions; both have their beauties and their ad- 
vantages. Nor need we say any thing of Dickens. No 
writer of fiction has ever obtained so wide a circle of 
readers as Mr. Dickens, and his writings have found 
and will still find numerous admirers among Christian 
readers. There is in them such a pleasant, easy delin- 
eation of events, such quiet, genial humor, such deli- 
cate touches of human sympathy and tenderness, that 
it is impossible not to be pleased with them when you 
read them. But should Christians read them? We 
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would answer, in short, not when they have any thing 
better to do. Mr. Dickens is very fond of slurs and 
caricatures of Christians, and his books abound in so 
much wine and brandy drinking, that their final in- 
fluence on the mind of the reader we can hardly be- 
lieve is wholesome. 


THE History oF Penpennis. By William Make- 
peace Thackeray. With Illustrations by the Author. 
12mo. Pp. 764. $1.25. Mew York: Harper & Bros. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.—The impulse for new 
and cheap editions seems to extend itself to the works 
of Thackeray, and we look with astonishment at this 
large and really-elegant book, containing two volumes 
in one, and more than seven hundred pages in the 
volume, and see it offered for one dollar and a quarter. 
There have been much fewer editions of Thackeray's 
works in this country than of those of Dickens, and indeed 
scarcely any — edition; yet there are points in 
which we esteem Thackeray a more unique writer than 
Dickens, and he was certainly more admirable as a 
man. His writings are satirical, but not bitter, inci- 
sive, but not cynical, dealing with the follies and weak- 
nesses of men unsparingly, yet with a vein of sympathy 
and sorrow for the very weaknesses he exposes, As 
his great American admirer, Curtis, says of him, “he 
never forgot that he was one of the imperfect men 
who make the world; his satire always referred to us 
miserable sinners. There was an under-current of sad- 
ness in all his gayety, and a gentleness of soul robbed 
his satire of all bitterness, but gave it greater forcé, 
and his cotemporary fame was probably less than the 
world will hereafter give his name.” The present 
volume contains an excellent steel portrait of the 
author. 


THe PoretTicaAL Works oF Henry WADSWORTH 
LoNGFELLOW. Complete Edition. $1.50. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.— 
This little volume is in uniform style with the diamond 
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Tennyson, Dickens, etc., and contains all the poetical 
writings of Mr. Longfellow collected together in a 
complete form. The poems of Longfellow are house- 
hold words. American readers are certainly being 
put under many obligations to Messrs. Ticknor & 
Fields for the handsome and cheap form in which they 
are issuing editions of choice standard authors. 


HomEsPun; oR, FIVE AND TWENTY YEARS AGO. 
By Thomas Lackland. 12mo. Pp. 346. $1.75. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. Cincinnati; R. W. Carroll 
& Co—A very readable book of home-life, such as it 
was a quarter of a century ago. In the hands of Mr, 
Lackland we can agree with him that “the history of 
a household is as well worth writing as that of a king- 
dom, any day. Household economy is the hint and 
germ of the science of political economy itself. We 
do not see why it is not as distinctive a mark of char- 
acter to be born in homespun as ‘in the purple;’ and 
it is certain that more valuable men have emerged 
from the former than from the latter.” The author 
also well says: ‘The man in whom the domestic feel- 
ing awaits development is yet to discover the other 
hemisphere of his being. Home-life and home-love are 
English—exglusive, and nowise cosmopolitan; they take 
bold of the soil itself, and, like ivy and roses, climb to 
the very roof-tree. Till a man is fairly domesticated, 
he has not got a footing; he has not yet become his 
own, but is still another’s; he is locked out from the 
enjoyment of wealth of which he is the rightful owner, 
unaware all the while that he carries the key in his 
own hand.” The book abounds in good things. 


Notes ON THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO 
THE Hesrews. By Joseph Longking. 24mo. Pp. 
464. New York: Carlton & Porter. Cincinnati: Poe 
& Hitehcock, QUESTIONS ON THE ABOVE. By 
the same Author. 24mo. Pp. 134.—The fact of an 
author producing a series of what we might call text- 
books for the Sabbath school, which rapidly run 
through a sale of more than a hundred thousand copies, 
is ample proof that he possesses peculiar qualifications 
for the work. Such is the case with the admirable 
series of ‘‘ Notes on the Gospels,” “ Notes on the Acts,” 
ete., by Mr. Longking. The present volume and book 
of questions constitute an excellent apparatus for the 
study of the Epistle to the Hebrews, an epistle which 
we have often thought ought to be thoroughly and 
generally studied in our Sunday schools. 


THE CENTENNIAL SINGER: A Collection of Hymns 
and Tunes Popular during the last Hundred Years. 
Compiled, as Directed by the Music Committee of the 
General Conference and Associated Methodist Episcopal 
Choirs, for the Sunday School Union. 16mo. Pp. 419. 
$1. New York: Carlton & Porter. Cincinnati: Poe & 
Hitchcock.—The history of this new book is indicated 
by its preface, which is as follows: “The Associated 
Methodist Episcopal Choirs memoralized the last Gen- 
eral Conference, desiring the appointment of a commit- 
tee for the purpose of securing a collection of tunes 
which might become a denominational standard. Such 
committee was appointed; the two sections met, and 
determined that it was expedient to issue first a small 
collection of hymns and tunes for Sunday school, class, 
prayer, and other social meetings. Also, that the po- 





etry from our standard Hymn-Book chiefly should be 
used, and the tunes be such as had gained public favor. 
Prominent in this work is a purpose to induce famil- 
iarity with the poetry of our Hymn-Book, and espe- 
cially that those hymns should first occupy the minds 
of our youth, and form the resources of memory. As 
the work is intended for social purposes latitude has 
been exercised in the selection of tunes, though noth- 
ing adopted to which even the fastidious need object, 
especially if regard be had to proper style of perform- 
ance.” 


Sermons TO ScHooL-Giris. By Rev. Joseph M'D. 
Mathews, D. D. 24mo. Pp. 143. JoserH Mantin; 
or, “The Hand of the Diligent.” 24mo. Pp. 119. New 
York: Carlton & Porter—The author of the first of 
these little volumes is Principal of Oakland Female 
Seminary, and author of .“ Letters to School-Girls.” 
Long experience and extended intereourse with school- 
girls has taught him how to say good and valuable 
things to them. Girls will learn much by reading this 
little book. “Joseph Martin” is the history of a poor 
boy who by diligence and integrity became a rich man. 
The boys will find something to learn in this little 
volume. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND His Famity. By L. 
Muhlbach, Author of “Joseph the Second and His 
Court,” ete. Translated from the German. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co.— 
We have noticed several of these very interesting 
books by Mrs. Muhlbach, and pronounce them. vastly 
superior to the mere novel-reading which is so copi- 
ously furnished to the public in our day. “ By these 
delineations of life in European Courts, she renders 
her readers the service of reproducing for them, in 
lively tints, the real life of a period just past. The 
prominent use of the actual facts of history, and fre- 
quently putting the words which were actually spoken 
into the mouths of her characters, constitutes an im- 
portant feature in her writings.” 


Tue Litrte Sunseam. A Choice Collection of Sab- 
bath. School Music. By W. Howard Doane. Cincin- 
nati: John Church, jr.—This little volume, about the 
size and style of “ Musical Leaves,” contains sixty-six 
pages of songs and music for the Sunday school. It is 
not designed to be a rival or competitor to any others, 
“but a friendly co-operator to all.” The author says, 
“ Every song will be found a gem.” 


PAMPHLETS.—Blackwood's Magazine for April, West- 
minster Review for April, and North British for March, 
published by the Leonard Scott Publishing Company, 
New York; terms $4 each, or the four Reviews and 
the Magazine, $15. Catalogue of Alleghany College— 
Professors, 7; students, 153. Dickinson College—Pro- 
fessors, 8; students, 141. Minutes of Kansas Confer 
ence, 1867. Minutes of New Jersey Conference, 1867. 
Robert Clarke & Company’s General Law Catalogue, 
Recent American and Imported Books, British Period- 
ieals, Agricultural Works, Medical and Surgical Books, 
American and British Medical Bibliography for 1866, 
School and College Text-Books, This is a complete 
assortment of book catalogues, and bibliopoles and 
book-buyers will'do well to supply themselves with 
them. . 
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LITERATURE IN GERMANY.—The periodicals of 
Germany, including the German provinces of Austria 
and Switzerland, in 1866, numbered 2,957 journals; 
of these, 747 were politicai, and 2,210 non-political 
journals. By way of comparison, it may be stated 
that the total number of journals in France is 1,771, 
of which 336 are political, and 1,435 non-political. 
The total number of those in England is 2,064, of 
which 1,527 are newspapers, and 537 magazines, show- 
ing that in this respect Germany occupies the first 
rank among European nations. The greatest estab- 
lishments for printing are in Saxony, in which State 
one-third of all German books, and nearly all the 
popular illustrated works and journals, are published. 


Siezrrnc-Cars.—The sleeping-cars on the principal 
railroads of the United States are a monopoly, the 
profits of which are enjoyed by a few patentees, who 
have formed themselves into a corporation and buy up 
all the patents, and the railroad companies are pre- 
vented from running cars of this kind themselves. 
The bargain made between the patentees and the rail- 
road companies is that the patentees shall furnish the 
cars, and keep the upholstery and bedding in repair, 
while the railroad company is to furnish the motive 
power and keep the car in repair. A sleeping-car 
costs about $5,000, and its annual expense for attend- 
ants and incidentals is about $2,000. The average re- 
ceipts are said to be $30 a day for each car, or $9,000 
annually—a yearly profit, when the expense is de- 
ducted, of $6,100 upon the original investment of 
$5,000. On some of the great railroads, however, the 
profits frequently reach 300 per cent. per anuum, 


Aw Ancient Dinner.—In the excavations at Pom- 
peii the house of a millionaire has been brought to 
light. The furniture is of ivory, bronze, and marble. 
The dining-room couches are extremely rich. The 
flooring consists of immense mosaics, well preserved 
in parts, of which the center represents a table laid 
out for a grand dinner. In the middle, on a large 
dish, may be seen a splendid peacock; with his tail 
spread out, and placed back to back with another bird, 
also of beautiful plumage. Around them are arranged 
lobsters, one of which holds a blue egg in its claw, a 
second an oyster, which appears to be fricaseed, as it 
is open and closed with herbs; the third a rat farcé, 
and the fourth a small vase filled with fried grasshop- 
pers. Next comes a circle of dishes of fish, interspersed 
with others of partridges, hares, and squirrels, all with 
their heads placed between their fore feet. Then comes 
a row of eggs, oysters, and olives, which in its turn is 
surrounded by a double circle of peaches, cherries, 
melons, and other fruits and vegetables. The walls of 
this trinclinium are covered with fresco paintings of 





birds, fruits, flowers, game, and fish of all kinds, the | 
whole interspersed with drawings which lend a charm ' 
to the whole not easy to describe. On a table of rare | 
wood, carved and inlaid with gold, marble agate, and | 


' the Atlantic. 


lapis lazuli, were found amphorz still containing wine, 
and some goblets of onyx. 


Grocers—THFIR ANTIQUITY.—The spice dealers, in 
the year 1231, in the city of London, formed a trading 
fraternity, or guild, under the name of Pepperers, and 
continued till 1345, when they changed the name of 
their organization to that of the Grocers’ Company. 

The earlier chronicles of this ancient company, in 
speaking of their origin, say: “The word ‘grocer’ was 
a term first distinguishing merchants of this society in 
opposition to ‘inferior traders;’ for that they usually 
sold by ‘wholes.’ To show the great honor of this 
company, we remark that from the year 1231 to 1650 
upward of eighty of its members have occupied the 
Lord Mayor's chair of the city of London.” 

Five kings, several princes, eight dukes, three earls, 
and- twenty lords are recorded upon their books as 
members. Many of the present nobility of Great 
Britain trace their ancestry to members of this com- 
pany. 

Sir John Chamberlain, grocer, was the founder of the 
present custom-house of London. The total duties on 
all foreign goods imported into the realm in 1268 gave 
a revenue of £75 6s. 10d. 

No class of citizens, from the thirteenth to the six- 
teenth century, did more to develop a better civiliza- 
tion than these uld grocers. If the king required 
money, they generally responded in full for their quota. 
Sir John Philpot, grocer, in 1378, fitted out at his own 
expense a fleet of vessels to repress piracies; also, at 
his own expense, conveyed an entire army into Brit- 
tany, with ships. 

He was styled, while living, “the scourge of the 
Scots, the fright of the French, the delight of the com- 
mons, the darling of the merchants, and the hatred of 
envious lords; but who was at his death lamented, and 
afterward beloved of all.” 

Sir John Crosby, grocer, was the founder of the fa- 
mous Crosby House, Bishopgate-street, London—a man 
of vast wealth. The hospitals and charity schools 
built and endowed by these old grocer merchants were 
numerous. The motto of their guild is, “God Grant 
Grace.” —Boston Advertiser. 


CuIMATE OF RvussIAN AMERICA.—An article on 
meteorology, prepared by Professor Henry, of the 
Smithsonian Institute, for the United States Patent 
Office Report of 1865, contains the following paragraph 
illustrative of the climate of North-Western America: 

“In the North-Pacific Ocean, on the western side of 
our continent, the great circle of water passes up along 
the coast of Japan, recrosses the ocean in the region 
of the Aleutian Islands, mingles with the fitful current 
outward through Behring’s Strait, and thence down 
along the north-west coast of North America. In this 
long circuit, the north-western portion of it is much 
more cooled than the similar portion of the whirl of 
It therefore modifies the temperature of 
the north-western coast, and produces a remarkable 
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uniformity along the whole extent, from Sitka to the 
southern extremity of California. It is an interesting 
fact, which we have just derived from Captain Rogers, 
that an offshoot from the great whirl of the Pacific, 
analogous to that which impinges on the coast of Nor- 
way, enters along the eastern side of Behring’s Strait, 
while a cold current passes out on the western side, 
thus producing almost as marked difference in the char- 
acter of the vegetation on the two shores of the strait 
as between that of Iceland and Labrador.” 


DIMENSIONS OF HEAVEN.—Revelations, 21st chapter, 
16th verse: “And he measured the city with a reed, 
twelve thousand furlongs. The length, hight, and 
breadth of it are equal.” 

Twelve thousand furlongs, 7,920,000 feet, which, be- 
ing cubed, is 948,938,000,000,000,000,000,000 cubic feet, 
the half of which we will reserve for the throne of 
God and the court of heaven, half of the balance for 
the streets, and the remainder divided by 496, the eu- 
bical feet in the rooms 19 feet square and 16 feet high, 
will be 5,743,759,000,000 rooms. 

We will now suppose the world always did and al- 
ways will contain 900,000,000 of inhabitants, and a 
generation will last 334 years—2,700,000,000 every cen- 
tury—and that the world stands 100,000 years—2,700,- 
000,000,0U0,000. Then suppose there were 11,230 such 
worlds, equal to this in number of inhabitants and du- 
ration of years, then there would be a room 16 feet 
long, 17 feet wide, and 15 feet high for each person, 
and yet there would be room. 


Ruope Istanp.—Rhode Island, the smallest State 
in the Union, has the densest population per square 
mile of any, and in this particular exceeds any nation 
of continental Europe except France, which it nearly 
equals; and sixty per cent. of this population is located 
on eleven per cent. of her area. Of her inhabitants, 
one in every nine over fifteen years of age can not 
write, and more than one in thirteen can neither read 
nor write. The amount of capital invested in manu- 
factures is $33,000,000, which produced since the last 
census $103,000,000 worth of products, and the labor 
of the State shows the annual production of each man, 
woman, and child to be $601, while in Massachusetts it 
is only $408. 


Nationa Dest oF ENGLAND.—From a treasury 
return just printed, it appears that in 1866 the total 
amount of the English national debt wes £802,842,949, 
of which £773,313,229 was funded, £8,187,700 un- 
funded, £21,342,020 the estimated value of terminable 
annuities. In the same year the terminable annuities 
created were £102,283, those expired £79,794, the value 
of those reduced £589,643. Obligations were canceled 
to the amount of £2,554,800, and the funded debt paid 
off to the amount of £2,455,066. 


THE RELATIVE VALUE or DisinrecTants.—In Mr. 
Crooke’s report to her Majesty’s Commissioners upon 
the value of disinfectants, some important experiments, 
which bear upon general sanitary science, are recorded. 
One of them, showing the relative value of lime and 
carbolic acid as disinfectants, deserves serious attention. 
Some meat was hanging up in the air, and the odor of 
putrefaction was strong. It was then divided into two 





pieces; one was soaked for half an hour in chloride of 
lime solution, and then washed and hung up again; 
the offensive smell had entirely gone. The other piece 
of meat was soaked in a solution of carbolic acid, con- 
taining one per cent. of the acid; it was then dried and 
hung »p. The surface of the meat was whitened, but 
the offensive odor was not removed, though it was 
masked by the carbolic acid. In two days’ time the 
bad odor had entirely gone, and was replaced by a 
pure but faint smell of carbolic acid. In a few weeks’ 
time the piece of meat was examined again. The one 
deodorized with chlorid of lime now smelled as of- 
fensively as it did at first, while the piece treated with 
earbolic acid had simply dried up, and had not that 
offensive odor whatever. Even after a month's expo- 
sure no change had taken place. This shows us that 
while chlorid of lime merely removes the smell of de- 
composing matter—in fact, is a deodorizer—carbolic 
acid actually prevents decomposition, and is, therefore, 
in an eminent degree, antiseptic. 


EMANCIPATION IN Brazti.—Don Pedro II, Emperor 
of Brazil, on the 8th of April, 1867, signed an imperial 
decree abolishing slavery throughout the Brazilian 
Empire. This most important order is not to take ef- 
feet for twenty years, so that all may be prepared and 
that no violence may be done to the “ rights of prop- 
erty” in the slaves. But children of every class, born 
within the Empire after the 8th of April, 1867, are de- 
clared free by birth. Taking the great Russian eman- 
cipation and our own, and this of Brazil, and it will 
be entirely safe to say that no previous hundred years 
of the world’s history ever witnessed the breaking of 
so many fetters as the decade through which we are 
now passing. 


FasHions 18 Printing TyPEs.—A London literary 
monthly, the Stationer, says: “Mr. Bell, the late pro- 
prietor of Bell's Messenger, was the person who orig- 
inated the exclusive use of the round s in printed 
books. When this letter was first introduced it met 
with great opposition. As an instance of this may be 
noted the circumstance that Messrs. Gilbert having set 
up three sheets of a work for a late bishop of Durham, 
in which the round s was used, were obliged to recom- 
pose them, as his lordship declined to sanction the in- 
novation.” 


A Larae Farm.—One of the most extensive farms 
in the world is that of General Urquiza, of Buenos 
Ayres. It is about three hundred square leagues in 
extent, on which there are grazing almost incalculable 
numbers of horses, beasts, and sheep. This farm sends 
50,000 head of cattle annually to be slaughtered. The 
horses would be sufficient to mount the cavalry of a 
large army, and a good many ships are annually laden 
with the wool of the sheep for Europe. 


Peat IN VirGIn1A.—Fifteen thousand acres of peat, 
from six to forty feet deep, are opened on the line of 
the Virginia Dismal Swamp Canal. Vessels load on 
the bank for northern cities. 


Emicrants 1n New Yorx.—More than eighty thou- 
sand emigrants have arrived m New York since the 
first of January. The aggregate emigration of the 
year promises to reach 250,000. 
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Grirospered of Grliginns Culelligrare. 


CHRISTIANITY IN PoLyNestA.—Sixty years ago 
there was not a solitary native Christian in Polynesia; 
now it would be difficult to find a professed idolater in 
those islands of Eastern and Western Polynesia, where 
Christian missionaries have been established. ‘The hid- 
eous rites of their forefathers have ceased to be prac- 
ticed. Their heathen legends and war-songs have been 
forgotten. They are gathered together in peaceful vil- 
lage communities. They live under the recognized 
eodes of law. They are constructing roads, cultivating 
their fertile lands, and engaging in commerce. On 
the return of the Sabbath, a very large portion of the 
population attend the worship of God. Such are the 
blessed fruits of missions to the isles of the Pacific. 


MeErtHopists 1x VERMONT.—The statistics of the 
Vermont Conference show 11,415 in full membership, 
1,870 members on trial, making a total membership, 
including 78 local preachers, of 13,353. There are 148 
churches, valued at $383,100, and 93 parsonages, val- 
ned at $104,175. They report 191 Sunday schools, 
2,024 officers and teachers, 13,758 Sunday school schol- 
ars, and 45,709 volumes in libraries. For missions 
during the last year they raised $7,920.69, and re- 
ported as paid and subscribed for Centenary purposes 
the sum of $55,665.16. 


ConventTs «nN ITaALy.—lIt is good news to hear that 
the work of suppressing conventual establishments is 
going on in Italy. They are a moral, public, national 
nuisance, dangerous to the social, religious, and civil 
interests of any people; sores, cancers, and plagues in 
the body and soul of society, and the best thing that 
the Government can do for united Italy is to remove 
them root and branch. The plan proposed and thus 
far acted on is to make suitable provision for life for 
the present inmates, and to convert the convents into 
schools, barracks, asylums, and such institutions as 
will be for the public benefit. Vast tracts of land are 
now nominally held by monasteries. These are to be 
leased, and the income applied to the support of the 
present monks, but as they are to have no successors 
the income will eventually revert to the State. 


Baptist Misstoxnary Commiss1ox.—The Board of 
the Baptist Missionary Commission held a special meet- 
ing in the city of New York in April. The organiza- 
tion is sixty years old. The missionaries have baptized 
more than twenty-five thousand persons, and there are 
eighteen missions under the present care of the asso- 
ciation. In New York State the Baptists have 91,928 
communicants, 


PotyNeEsta.—There has been published in London, 
a book of 500 pages, with the following title: “ Ten 
Years in South Central Polynesia: Being Reminiscen- 
ces of a Persongl Mission to the Friendly Islands, and 
their Dependencies.” The author is Rev. Thomas 
West. From this work, it appears there are in the 
Friendly or Tonga Islands, 169 places for Protestant 
worship; 24 European and native preachers; 214 day 





school teachers; 9,822 Church members; attendants 
upon public worship, about 30,000. About £3,000, or 
near $15,000, contributed by the people for religious 
purposes. 


Tue Nestorrans.—The Shah of Persia, who for- 
merly persecuted the Nestorians, has given them a site 
for a church, and $500 toward its erection. He has 
also enacted a law that for the future his Christian 
subjects shall be under the immediate superintendence 
of a Christian viceroy. 


Loxpon Misstonary Socrety.—The London Mis- 
sionary Society, established in 1797, has received from 
the public in general contributions, legacies, dividends, 
foreign contributions, and special funds, up to this 
time, £3,262,346, and has expended, from 1796, in 
India, £1,025,188; China, £278,990; Madagascar, £79,- 
590; South Seas, £364,485; South Africa, £359,631; 
West Indies, £434,145; Siberia, £21,399; Greek Islands, 
£15,016; North America, £22,226; students, etc., £90,- 
196; missionary families, £202,859; publications, £64,- 
827; Home Agency, £229,112: total, £3,190,652; leav- 
ing a balance in favor of receipts of £71,964, which is 
invested in stocks, and has a nominal value of £84,160. 


SpreaD oF ToLERATION.—The Univers Israelite 
mentions four facts which show the constant progress 
of liberal ideas on matters concerning liberty of con- 
science and worship. The Landgrave of Homburg has 
abolished the oath more judaico. At Vienna, measures 
for the suppression of the Ghettos of Lemberg and 
Cracow are under consideration. At Warsaw, the ad- 
ministration council of the kingdom has resolved to 
grant to the Jews the right of holding all functions 
and offices. In Turkey, the Sultan has decided that 
the Catholic prelates, the Greek orthodox bishops, and 
the Jewish rabbis, shall sit in the courts of justice by 
the side of the cadis and muftis. 


Ancient Hesrew Community.—There is a com- 
munity of Samaritans, a fragment of the old Hebrew 
mixture, still at the foot of Mount Gerizim, where they 
had their temple and their diluted Jewish worship five 
hundred years before Christ. They only number 
about one hundred and fifty souls, and their Turkish 
neighbors, of Nabloos, do n't seem to like them any 
more than the Jews used to do. Some time ago they 
made the door of their synagogue five feet and a half 
high, instead of four feet, and repaired a portion of 
the pavement. The Turks declared the repairs illegal 
and tore the building down. 


DEATH OF UNITED Srates MiNIsTER WRIGHT.— 
The decease of Hon. Joseph A. Wright, at Berlin, has 
recently been announced in this country. We copy a 
touching note written but a few weeks before his death 
to Dr. Newman, of the New Orleans Advocate: “ My 
peace is made with my God, and I am ready to fall 
into the arms of my blessed Redeemer, who will accept 
all who trust in him. I think I shall never see you, 
dear brother and sister, in this world. But my hope 
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is full of immortality and of meeting you above.” In 
the same letter Mrs. Wright wrote: 

“You will be most pleased to learn that amid all 
these sorrows, anxieties, and fears, neither of us have 
been left comfortless. No, the gracious, loving Master 
has been constantly with us, enlarging our views of 
his sovereign compassion and infinite love; ever whis- 
pering to our hearts, ‘I am thy salvation,’ ‘1 will 
never leave or forsake thee;’ and his precious invita- 
tion, ‘Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.’ Never before have 
the gracious promises of the Redeemer seemed s0 full 
of meaning, and never before have we been able to 
grasp the richness of the fullness they embody. The 
great advancement in spiritual light and knowledge 
imparted to my precious invalid since his affliction, is 
worth living for many wearisome, sorrowing, and te- 
dious years, if years could be tedious with the pres- 
ence of the blessed Comforter, whispering hourly, ‘ Let 
not your heart be troubled.’ Mr. Wright is the most 
changed person you could imagine, all serenity, calm- 
ness, perfectly submissive to the will of God, living or 
dying. He can say emphatically with the great apos- 
tle, ‘ For me to live is Christ, to die is gain.’"” 

A portrait and sketch of Gov. Wright was published 
in the Repository for July, 1859. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE WESLEYAN Missionary So- 
cIETY.—Monday, April 29th, at 11 o’elock, A. M., the 
annual meeting proper took place in Exeter Hall, 
London, the Lord Mayor presiding. The Secretary's 
report shows the financial doings of the Society to be 
as follows: 











Total home receipts £109,288 166. 64 
“ foreign * 35,496 8 1 
West India Repayments............ses00-seerereereeee 3,355 10 2 

Total receipt. £148,140 148, 9d. 
“ expenditures 147,681 18 0 





It will be seen that the income of the year covers 
the expenditure, and leaves a small balance toward the 
reduction of the debt; but it must be remembered that 
the regular receipts have been this year supplemented 
by liberal donations to the amount of £7,000, and by 
the repayment of £3,355 advanced to chapels.’ Apart 
from these extraordinary helps, the income would have 
fallen at least £9,000 short of the expenditure. It is 
obvious that in order to maintain the new mission in 
Italy, Hankow, and Bengal, as well as the older mis- 
sions, it will be necessary to raise the income of the 
Society to at least £150,000. 

The details of the contributions to the funds of the 
Society, received during the year 1866, from the sev- 
eral auxiliaries and branch societies, at home and 
abroad, and of the income arising from other and mis- 
cellaneons sources, are as follows: 


Total ordinary receipts at home..............0+.+.+. £99,136 136. 7d. 
Total receipts from foreign auxiliaries, etc...... 32,14113 5 
Total miscellaneous receipts........ceeesceeeeceecseeee 16,862 7 9 

Making, as before stated, a total amount of regular 
and miscellaneous receipts from all sources, of one 
hundred and forty-eight thousand, one hundred and 
forty pounds, fourteen shillings, and ninepence. 


New Seminary.—The committee appointed by the 
New Jersey Methodist Conference, to locate a Method- 
ist institute in South Jersey, visited Salem a few weeks 





since to view the proffers made by the Methodists 
there. The object of the institute is to fit young men 
for the ministry. The location of the seminary is not 
yet determined upon, but it is said that there is a 
strong probability that Vineland will be chosen as a 
site for the seminany by the committee. 


Non-EpiscopaL Mernoptsm.—The General Confer- 
ence of “The Methodist Church,” as it is styled, con- 
vened in Cleveland, May 15th. The roll of the Con- 
ference—present and absent names—as now complete, 
contains forty-two ministers and thirty-nine laymen. 
They represent nineteen Annual Conferences of the 
Methodist Protestant Church, two Wesleyan Churches, 
and three Independent Churches, composed of individ- 
uals who were formerly Wesleyan or Protestant. As 
at present reported, the new body represented here in 
all, from the Wesleyan Connection, only three minis- 
ters and about one hundred members. 

The statistics, as reported by committee from the 
best sources at hand, were afterward altered by verbal 
authority on the floor of the Conference so as to ag- 
gregate the following sums, which they think less than 
the real number: Traveling preachers, 625; local 
preachers, 430; communicants, 50,000; Church prop- 
erty, $1,150,000. The last item includes 480 houses of 
worship and 104 parsonages. The next session of the 
General Conference will be held at Adrian, May, 1871. 

As a union of non-Episcopal Methodists, this move- 
ment is a failure. It has given the Methodist Protest- 
ant Church a new name, and a new start in Christian 
labors. Methodist unity is not, however, a hopeless 
result. The generous impulses of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church will in due time become the recognized 
key-note of the one voice of American Methodism. 


Episcopal CATHEDRAL.—An Episcopal Cathedral in 
New York city has been proposed, in which from five 
to ten thousand worshipers can be accommodated, and 
where a thousand singers and players on instruments 
can render the musical services in fitting style. 


THE UNION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BoprEs.—The 
report of the Joint Committee of the Old School and 
New School General Assemblies, having been adopted 
by the latter, leaves the Assemblies of 1868 at liberty 
to take action upon the matter. In the Old School 
General Assembly the matter is recommitted for report 
next year. In the mean time another branch of the 
Presbyterian family, the General Synod of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church, has passed resolutions 
favoring a union of the Presbyterian bodies, and, for 
maturing this plan, has called a General Presbyterian 
Convention, which is to meet this Fall. The probabil- 
ity is that this large branch of the Christian Church 
will erelong be united. This is a good move. It is 
a step forward toward the millennium. Let other 
Churches be moving in this respect, and pulling down 
the middle walls of partition. 


Jewish SunDAY Scnoon.—The Jews have started a 
novel movement in Ba'timore. They have adopted the 
Christian plan of Sanday school instruction, said 
schools to meet on the Christian Sabbath. The affair 
has been inaugurated by the three rabbis of the city, 
and is under the auspices of the ‘‘ Hebrew Educational 
Society.” 
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Bbitor’s Bade. 


MARRIAGE IN THE UniteD States.—De Tocque- 
ville, an eminent French philosopher, and a great ad- 
mirer of the American Republic, pronounced a high 
encomium on our social life in his work on America 
issued a few years ago. The success and prospective 
permanence of our free institutions he based on the 
sanetity of the marriage tie, and the affection, order, 
and discipline of our American homes. We have just 
glanced over a recent French work, bearing the title 
heading this article. It is from the pen of M. Auguste 
Carlier, translated by Dr. B. Joy Jeffries, of Boston, 
and published by Messrs. De Vries, Ibarra & Co. 
Again we have the views of an eminent Frenchman on 
Marriage in the United States, after more than a quar- 
ter of a century has passed away since the criticisms of 
De Tocqueville. M. Carlier, like De Tocqueville, writes 
from observation, and in profound sympathy with 
American institutions, and from a careful study of our 

history, manners, and customs. Besides the little trea- 
' tise before us, he has published a volume upon Slavery 
in its Relations to the American Union, as well as one 
sketching the History of the American People from the 
foundation of the English colonies up to the Revolution 
of 1776. He is also now engaged in the preparation of 
a work on the institutions of the United States. We 
are sorry to find that M. Carlier is compelled to take 
issue with the statement of De Tocqueville, that there 
is no country in the world where the tie of marriage is 
so much respected as in America, and he, unfortunately 
for us, is able to make a strong point against that dis- 
tinguished writer, by citing the facility with which di- 
vorces are secured, not only in some of the north-west- 
ern States, where it has become disgracefully notorious, 
but in New England as well. After a pretty full dis- 
cussion of the subject in all its bearings, M. Carlier ar- 
rives at the conclusions that “ the very great independ- 
ence of the young American girl is mostly due to the 
race to which she belongs, to the religion which she 
professes, and to the traditions brought from England;” 
that the young French girl is, on the whole, quite as 
well off as the American; that the life of an American 
wife, whatever it may have been in the days of De 
Tocqueville, is now very far from being based on a 
sacrifice, since there is no other country in the world 
where luxurious living is so general as it is here, and 
that the morals of the family in France are not inferior 
to those of America. As De Tocqueville gave preémi- 
nence to the American family, and as M. Carlier makes 
no claim for the improved morality of the French 
family, it is not a pleasant inference to draw from the 
whole argument that we as a people have been degen- 
erating to the French standard. But who can tell 
now far the silly devotion of our countrywomen to the 
fashions, manners, and customs of France imported 
into this country, has operated toward the demoraliza- 
tion of the old American family? Is it not this grow- 
ing assimilation of the American family to the gay and 
frivolous type of the French standard, which consti- 
tutes the very degeneracy of which M. Carlier com- 





plains? And yet, according to the author’s showing, 
we have gone far beyond the French in the facility 
with which the marriage tie may be dissevered in some 
parts of our country. Sonie of M. Carlier’s conclu- 
sions will probably be incredulously received by those 
who have not thoroughly examined the facts from 
which he makes his deductions. He does not write as 
an enemy, as is often the case with our foreign critics, 
but discusses the subject dispassionately and thor 
oughly, and brings out many facts which are exceed- 
ingly interesting, very suggestive, but by no means 
flattering. 


Our EnGRAVINGSs.—We again present our readers 
two choice engravings. The picture entitled, “And 
some Fell among Thorns,” we esteem one of the most 
exquisite engravings we have yet given in the Reposi- 
tory. We do not offer it so much as a beautiful pic- 
ture, as a specimen of delicate engraving. The subject, 
taken from our Lord’s parable of the Sower, is of 
course deeply interesting and suggestive, and the 
thought is well rendered by Mr. Richards, the painter 
of the original picture. But the point to which we 
would direct the attention of the reader is the exqui- 
site delicacy of the engraving of every line, leaf, blade, 
and head of wheat. Every plant is accurately enough 
drawn for a botanical specimen, and@ yet the whole is 
combined into a beautiful artistic picture. Mr. Hin- 
shelwood has furnished us the beautiful and naive lit- 
tle picture—Looking for Papa—from the painting by 
J. G. Brown. Every mother will appreciate this pic- 
ture, and it will warm the heart of many a “ papa.” 


How Muvcu 17 Costs.—The actress Ristori’s engage- 
ment in the United States extended through eight 
months. The aggregate receipts for this period were 
some four bundred and forty-five thousand dollars, an 
average of some two thousand, seven hundred dollars 
per night. This amount would have sustained for one 
year some eight hundred home missionaries, or circula- 
ted four hundred and fifty million pages of tracts, and 
in that way, by the blessing of God, it might have been 
the means of saving thousands of precious souls. As 
it was given, it is only so much cast away, from which 
we can conceive of no possible good that can accrue to 
any body or to the community at large. We often hear 
complaints of the cost of sustaining and propagating 
the religion of Christ, but what votary in Satan’s serv- 
ice complains of this vast expenditure for naught? 


ARTICLES ACCEPTED.—Death of Brown Fred; Chris- 
tian Stockfelth; Bertel Thorwaldsen; The Skeleton 
Dane; Only a Day; The Rest at the Well; Stories 
from Pictures; How the Sisters Kept House; The 
Grandmother’s Story—Stepping-Stones; Starlight. 


ARTICLES DECLINED.—The Last Supper; Convales- 
cent; Cousin Maggie’s Letters; The Happy Future; Di- 
vine Providencé Inscrutable; Reminiscences of Chicka- 
mauga; Sown in Tears; After the Rain; Incentives to 
Infidelity; The Summer Morning; Influence; Immanuel. 
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